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Use of Hollerith Tabulating Machines 
in Preparing Registration Records 


Max FIcHTENBAUM 


For at least the past quarter of a century at the University of 
Texas the names of the students in each course and section have 
been sent to the instructors on 3X5 enrolment cards. When the 
student body was small, the task could be handled easily in the 
registrar’s office at the opening of the session. As the student body 
grew, it was necessary to commandeer the typewriting laboratory, 
employ a small army of typists, and prepare some fifty thousand 
enrolment cards in two or three days. 

The use of such enrolment cards necessitated a great deal of — 
sorting of cards in order to arrange them by courses and sections so 
that each pack might be sent to the appropriate instructor. The 
cards were sent to the faculty unalphabetized, and it was necessary 
for each instructor to alphabet his own cards. At the end of the term 
or semester the cards were returned to the registrar’s office with the 
students’ grades entered. The Registrar’s staff then alphabeted the 
cards preliminary to posting the students’ grades on permanent 
record cards. After this was done the enrolment cards were reas- 
sorted and the cards for the year-courses were again rearranged by 
course and sections and returned to the faculty for the next term or 
semester, etc. 

All of these tasks were done at rush periods and involved a tre- 
mendous amount of tedious and tiresome hand labor. After the 
grades were posted to permanent record cards, copies were made for 
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the parent and for the student—again all by hand labor. And then 
it was necessary for each dean to have copied—by hand—the grades 
of his students. 

With the opening of the current session, however, our entire pro- 
cedure with respect to these operations has been changed, and we 
are now using Hollerith tabulating machines for furnishing our 
faculty, deans, library, and other administrative divisions with class 
rolls, absence lists, deans’ lists, laboratory fee check lists, semester 
grade report sheets, etc. Semester grade reports to parents and to 
students are likewise prepared on these machines. 

We installed Hollerith tabulating machines in 1930 for handling 
our statistical work, but it was not until 1935 that the Tabulating 
Machine Company made available the alphabetic duplicating 
printing punch which made possible the complete mechanization 
of the manual tasks mentioned above. Our installation consists of 
two alphabetic duplicating printing punches, one horizontal 
counting sorter, and one alphabetic printing tabulator. For the 
opening of the first semester we borrowed an additional punch and 
an additional sorter from one of the departments at the Capitol. We 
borrowed the sorter again for use at the end of the first semester and 
at the opening of the second semester. 

Our registration during the first semester was7,773 ;approximately 
550 additional students registered at the opening of the second se- 
mester. 

Briefly, our registration procedure is about as follows: The stu- 
dent obtains an admission permit card (course card) (Fig. 1) from 
the Registrar, who has previously passed on the question of the 
student’s eligibility for admission in the case of a new student. This 
permit card is taken to one of the registration committees, and a 
member of the committee enters on the reverse side of the permit 
card the courses for which the student registers. The student then 
takes the card to the sectionizing committee, a member of which 
enters on the card the specific sections of the various courses to 
which the student is assigned. The card then goes through the hands 
of various and sundry checking committees, and the student finally 
emerges, with his permit card and fee bill, at the auditor’s office. 
He pays his fees at this point and surrenders his permit card to the 
cashier, keeping, however, a schedule of his courses. The auditor’s 
office stamps a serial number on each permit card and passes the 
card on to the registrar’s office, where it is kept permanently. 
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COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 





Last Name Other Names 


Freshman Admission 
Permit 


Male; Female. 
Mode of Admission: 


(1) Certificate from 
(2) Combination h. s. certificate, exams., corresp. work, etc. 





(3) Examinations. 
(4) Individual Approval. Quartile 





Date 


daha Registrar 








COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 





sear eee ak Other Names 





Re-Admission Permit 
Transfer Permit 
Another College Permit 


Male; female. 


Certificate from .................. College 











Date “—— Registrar. 
Fia. 1. Admission permit. 


The procedure for the first semester, using the Hollerith machines, 
was as follows: Upon the receipt of the permit card in the registrar’s 
office, a master enrolment card (Fig. 2) was punched for the individ- 
ual, columns 1-34 (number, name, etc.) being punched at that time. 
The data for this comes from the face of the permit card. The print- 
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ing punch prints the data at the top of the card and punches the 
card at the same time. The same card form is used for the master 
enrolment card and for subsequent individual enrolment cards, 
which, however, are of a different color. The column heads for the 
card are self-explanatory, with the possible exception of columns 5 
and 6. These columns are used in the preparation of the semester 
reports to parents and students and will be explained later. 
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Fig. 2. Master enrolment card. 


As soon as the master enrolment cards were punched, they were 
listed on the printing tabulator, and the data were checked against 
the permit cards for accuracy. After the master cards were checked, 
they, together with the corresponding permit cards, were given to a 
second punch operator who prepared a separate individual enrol- 
ment card for each course for which the student was registered. The 
duplicating printing punch automatically duplicated, on each in- 
dividual enrolment card, the data punched in columns 1-34 (num- 
ber, name, etc.) of the master enrolment card and likewise printed 
at the top of each individual enrolment card the data printed on the 
master enrolment card. The operator was required to punch origi- 
nally only columns 35-48 (department, course number, section num- 
ber, etc.) on the individual enrolment card. 

Our revised procedure in the second semester, which we found 
speeded up the task and reduced errors, card wastage, etc., to a 
minimum, provided for the prepunching of the course number data 
in the individual enrolment cards (columns 35-48). Under this plan 
we prepared in advance of the opening of the second semester as 
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many enrolment cards for each course and section as it was esti- 
mated we would need. This was done easily through the use of the 
automatic duplicating printing punch. These cards were duplicated 
at the rate of about 500 cards per hour per machine. 

The pack of prepunched cards for each course and section was 
filed behind an appropriate guide card, and the file trays were 
placed on long tables. Assistants, armed with the list of the student’s 
second semester courses, pulled from the files individual enrolment 
cards for the specific courses and sections required. These cards, 
together with the student’s master enrolment card, were sent to the 
punch operator, who duplicated in each individual enrolment card 
the data punched in columns 1-34 (number, name, etc.) of the 
master enrolment card. These data were likewise printed at the 
top of the individual enrolment cards at the same time. 

As stated previously, this plan reduced the number of errors, card 
wastage, etc., materially, as the punch operators were not required 
to do any original punching after the master card was prepared. All 
the remainder of the punching was automatic duplicating, which is 
a mechanical operation. The chief possibility of error with this plan 
is that a wrong card may be pulled from the files. 

The number and name data (columns 1-34) were duplicated from 
the master card at the rate of about 400 cards per hour per machine. 
The rate on this was slower than for the course number data, as the 
master cards had to be changed more frequently in the duplicating 
rack. 

After the punching of the enrolment cards was completed, the 
cards were sent to the sorting machine preliminary to the prepara- 
tion of the various kinds of lists we needed. The sorter operates at a 
speed of 400 cards per minute. 

The first lists to be prepared were class rosters. The enrolment 
cards, therefore, were sorted by teaching departments, course and 
section number, and alphabeted on the sorter. We punch the teach- 
ing department both in code number and by alphabetic abbrevia- 
tion. The use of the code number expedites the sorting, since numer- 
ical data can be sorted in about one-half the time required for al- 
phabetical data. The abbreviation, however, is necessary in order 
that the department name may be printed on the various reports as 
part of the course designation. As soon as the sorting was completed, 
the cards were placed in the tabulator and the first set of the class 
rosters was prepared (Fig. 3). Heading cards for each course and 
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section had been punched in advance and were filed with the enrol- 
ment cards as sorted. After the rosters for the lecture sections of 
laboratory courses were printed, the cards for these courses were 
sorted again by laboratory sections (columns 47-48), re-alphabeted, 
and class rosters for the laboratory sections were prepared. The 
various class rosters were assembled and sent to the instructors. The 
alphabetic tabulator lists 80 items per minute. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS - CLASS ROSTER 


1 This clase roster is sent in liew of the enrolment cards which have been used in previous years. 2. If there are any e: —_ in this roster, send 
ame paE to the Registrar's Office and correction will be made. 3. Do not allow students to attend your class s their names appear 












































below. 4. If @ student whose name is not listed below thinks he is registered for your class, send him to the Registrar's hag <p ind the item will 
be checked. ‘S. The figures in the column ” “College er School indicate the college of school in which the student le registered. The code is: 
4, Arts and Sciences; 2, Business A 3, 4 5. G 6, Law; 7, Pharmacy. 
COURSE _ INSTRUCTOR: 

P uN 302 SEC 8 2ND SEM 1935 1936 

NAMES ROTATIONS ———— 
"BALDRIDGE DOROTHY F- 
"IBAR BARA a a 
"IRE CKHUSEN | ACK HH 
SICAMP BELL BF JR 
TIDEMPSEY RUTH V 
SIDUFSTERHOEFT MARTHA A 
id YF R RONALD 
SIFENDER FRANCES Pp 
"IGASTINGER LEONARD P 
"WIGRI SHAM MARGURETTE 
"tu Aart t INA QCHE AN aiva y 4 




















Fig. 3. Class roster. 


Our class rosters and other lists were printed on continuous forms 
prepared by the Standard Register Company. The company’s prod- 
uct was especially satisfactory where carbon copies of continuous 
forms were needed. The forms are printed and prepared with the 
carbon paper in place, and through the use of holes in the side mar- 
gin of the forms and an ingenious pin wheel device on the platen of 
the tabulator, the carbon copies are kept from slipping, and align- 
ment and registration of the printing is assured. All of our forms ex- 
cept the student’s semester report are 8” X11” in size. The semester 
report form is 8” X3-}” 

A second set of the class rosters was prepared and sent to the 
faculty about a week after the first copy was sent. This revised copy 
enabled us to make adjustments for the changes the students made 
in their schedules during this period. Only one copy of the first 
rosters was prepared, but the second copy was prepared in quadru- 
plicate. 
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The registrar’s office is responsible for collecting and assembling 
for the deans weekly absence reports from the faculty, and we used 
two carbons of the second copy of the class roster as absence lists 
(Fig. 4). These sheets are sent to the faculty each week, absences 
entered by the instructor, and the sheet returned to us. One sheet 
may thus be used for nine weeks. The fourth copy was kept in our 
office for file purposes. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS - ABSENCE REPORT 


Indicate each absence by placing abbreviation for day absent (using M, Tu, W, Th, F, 8) on line with student's name in columa fer week 
daring which absence occurs. The printed numbers on the lines are merely to aid in recording the absence on the proper lins. 
The 


fiqutes ii the column » “College or School” Se Oe ae fean hae The code te: 1, Arte end 
Scieneve; 2, Business A 3, Edv 4, Engin 6, Law; 7, Pharmacy. 
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Fig. 4. Absence report. 


Some students, of course, were permitted to make changes in 
schedules after the final class roster was issued. These changes were 
made in the punched enrolment cards, but notices of these changes 
were sent to the faculty on printed 35 card forms, the data being 
typed. 

After the class rosters were completed, we prepared reports for 
the chairmen of the various departments having laboratory work. 
The chairmen used these lists for various and sundry purposes, but 
one of the most important was in connection with laboratory break- 
age charges. Each student is required to make one general property 
deposit to cover breakage or damage charges incurred in any de- 
partment; and departmental chairmen are required to report to the 
finance office, at regular intervals, the names of those students incur- 
ring charges and the amounts involved. The finance office records 
are kept according to the student’s serial number, and that office 
therefore requires that these reports show each student’s serial 
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number. The departmental chairman, on the other hand, did not 
normally keep a record of the serial numbers; and, therefore, the 
obtaining of these numbers and the preparing of the report was 
somewhat troublesome. 

The list we furnished the chairmen (Fig. 5) contained the students 
names (in alphabetical order) and serial numbers, and indicated each 
course in the department registered for by each student. This list 

















= THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
LIST OF COURSES TAKEN BY STUDENTS IN Zoology DEPARTMENT 
NUMBER NAMES Oh noe, | COURSE [ant] uae 
194B/ADRIANCE CARROLA FT 4155 21 1 
15 3HAINSWORTH WILLIAM H 1 148 1 

321 3 
L7BBALEXANOER J ERNEST 1} 148 4 
44B80/ALEXANDER JACK 2 16 1 4 
SAQT7IALI FN anenoeane R 4 14h Al 























Fie. 5. Report to the chairmen of departments having laboratory work. 


simplified a great deal the chairman’s task in making his report to 
the finance office. 

The individual enrolment cards already were arranged by depart- 
ments from the previous sorting; and for the preparation of this 
list, it was only necessary to sort the cards for a department in one 
alphabetical sequence and then list them on the tabulator. 

The next list we prepared from the enrolment cards was one for 
each dean, giving in alphabetical arrangement a complete roster of 
all students registered in his division and indicating the courses 
and sections registered for by each student (Fig. 6). 

The columns headed “Grade” and ‘‘Absences” are not filled in on 
the report at this time. A similar form, but in triplicate, is used to 
furnish the deans grade reports at the end of the semester and the 
grades and absences are recorded at that time. 

In order to prepare this list the enrolment cards were first sorted 
by college and school (column 8), and then, in order to bring together 
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all the cards for each student, were sorted by serial number (col- 
umns 1-4). The cards were next alphabeted, but this did not dis- 
turb the order of the various cards for a particular student, and 
there was no possibility of the cards being mixed even though stu- 
dents might have identical names. 

In previous years each dean had arranged to have his staff copy 
from the registrar’s files similar information. The mechanical prep- 














Form D A-1A-$ C. P. 10227 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


COURSE AND GRADE LISTS FOR DEANS AND REGISTRAR 




















NUMBER NAMES Oh bene, | DEPT] COURSE [Gat] Spe Jonace] assences 
6S5S45/ABERNATHY FRANCES L 1 jE 5 20 1 B 3 
FR 1A] 8 B 2 
GEO TA} SI33] A 1 
B Al 10 1] 1)68C 5 
PTW 80 7 
5O0 3Z0/IABNEY ANNA J hREcvuBi2 fe 0 3 
E 12B] 3 0 1 
H E 1A 5] DO 2 
H EBO?2 21 Cc 3 
ED BO1 fl 0 3 
PTW 40] 19 
2£qao0egltanev ‘ wMeNNC TU nhlautTRan 4 n 





























Fig. 6. Report to deans and registrar. 


aration of this list helped the deans at a rush season, and, further- 
more, it reduced the number of individuals using our records and 
crowding our office at a very busy time. 

As soon as the registration period was over and the enrolment 
cards punched, the master cards were arranged in order of student’s 
serial number and listed on the tabulator (Fig. 7). The list contained 
the student’s number, name, and sex, and indicated the college or 
school (in code) in which he was registered. The same cards were 
next arranged in alphabetical order and another list containing 
similar data was prepared, which list was in effect an alphabetical 
cross reference for the first. Copies of these lists were furnished the 
Librarian, the Auditor, and the Registrar. Our library uses a system 
wherein the student signs both his name and number when with- 
drawing books. Previously each student was required at registra- 
tion to fill out a special library card which cleared through the audi- 
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tor’s office, was stamped there with the student’s serial number, and 
was sent to the library. These cards were then hand-sorted, etc., 
and the necessary lists typed. All of this has been dispensed with 
under our new system, and the library staff is much pleased with the 
change. 

During the semester the individual enrolment cards (which are 
kept in our office) were re-sorted according to courses and sections, 























Ferm G T NI I CP 1022930 BIA § 
REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 
7775 DEATON LEON L JR M 1 
7776 ROUNBAVILLE J QUINN M 6 
TUT WILHITE PERRY O JR M 1 
7778 SAMUELS IRVIN M 1 
7779 Wit SON AM M 9 
Penmaes SY) mee: eR Eit tOTT G M 1 
7781 ORTEGA SAMUEL F “ 1 
7782 COLGIN MARY JANE F 1 
7783 MINOR Cc R JR M 1 
7784 KELLY GORDON C M 9 
7785 BURTNER FRANK A JR M 1 
7786 ENGELKING S$ PETER M p | 
7787 MCDONALD WALTER O M 2 
788 ALEXANDER WHELLITAM P M 1 
7789 SMITH JESSIE H F 7 
7790 JOHNSON J PEARCE M 1 
7791 BATTLE WADODEY WwW M 9 
77932 SBHUGART THOMAS WwW 4 9 
i fa ie MOORE BEAL P M 2 
2nMa4 wotnrkur Ane uv = 


Fig. 7. Library report. 


and at the end of the semester Instructor’s Class Reports (Fig. 8) 
were prepared on the printing tabulator for the use of the instructors 
in reporting grades. All changes in registration made during the 
semester had been punched in the enrolment cards, and at the close 
of the semester the cards showed all drops, withdrawals, section 
changes, etc. The completed class reports had the names of all stu- 
dents in the class arranged alphabetically, and all notations were 
printed on the sheets from the cards. The instructors had only to 
post the students’ grades and absences and return the material to 
the registrar’s office. Prior to our present plan, blank forms were sent 
the instructors, and they were responsible for entering the students’ 
names, etc. 

The punched individual enrolment cards were sent to the instruc- 
tors at the end of the semester with the class reports, and grades and 
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absences were entered on both by the instructor. The class reports 
are bound and kept permanently in our office as an original record. 
After the enrolment cards were returned to us by the instructor, the 
grades and absences were punched in the card in columns 49-52 
from the data recorded on the card by the instructor. The instructor 
has entered the grades and absences in columns 77-80; and since 
this section of the card is visible to the punch operator when columns 























































































































RETURN THIS COPY TO REGISTRAR’S OFFICE, INSTRUCTOR'S SIGNATURE. 
° e 9 

The University of Texas-Instructor’s Class Report 
1. There are included fa. this report the names of all students who were officially registered for this course as shown by the Jesietzar’s 
records, except students Wh o di the course during the first week of class work. 2. The following symbols are used: P, exam’ 
tion or class Work po: Boeed* officially by stude: at's Dean; Q, dropped the course with the Dean's approval; T, transferred to caathee 
aga A eer Less pepe ally from the se versity. Z Wee these grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair: 'D. pass; E, failure: F. 
exacar alana 8 wor! seer oe a ip eae cones sn talent cach Af a student tis poster tht ghee omy poo Hh rng ae f ther firet semester 
but only at the end of the session, indicate this by a notation on this sheet. 6. Please fill in your grades a This 
to be preserved as an original source. 7. The figures in the column * “College or Schoo!” indicate the Th or mal which the, 
student is registered. The code is: 1, Arts and Sciences; 2, Business A 3. 4, 
& Law; 7, Pharmacy. 

COURSE. INSTRUCTOR: 

‘ECO 312 SEC 2 ist Sem 1935 1936 
NAMES ; a of | Grade | Absences 

/ANDERSON OBERT F 

1ATKINSON WEN G 4 

BL ACK MOZELLE a. 

‘1BOATRIGHT AR O JR 4 

CHILDERS OMER H T ect 4 

siCOOLEY JOSEPH F 4 

CRONE JOHN F 

ICUNYUS eet aM L 

DETER WANDA MRS 

“ID N SMORE A LOUISE 

"OLX OM. SAMUEL H 

vinta me las ameanm @ 4 











Fig. 8. Class report. 


49-52 are being punched, the cards can be fed into the punch auto- 
matically without slowing up the punching operation. We use two 
columns for punching grades as some of our grades are reported on 
a numerical basis. 

When the grades and absences had been punched in the enrolment 
cards, we were ready for the preparation of semester reports of 
grades. Two sorts of reports were involved: first, the report to par- 
ents and students, and second, the report needed by the various 
deans and the Registrar. 

A special form (Fig. 9) was designed for the report to the parent 
and to the student. This form was prepared in triplicate, one for 
the parent, one for the student, and one for office use. The parent’s 
copy was mailed in a window envelope; the student called at the 
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office for his copy. The reports for the deans and the Registrar were 
prepared on the form shown in Figure 6. 

During the semester cards were punched containing the name and 
address of the parents of students. Three cards were used, one each 
for the name, street address, and city. This was necessary on ac- 
count of the spacing on the continuous report form, even though no 
street address was needed in some cases. The student’s serial num- 
ber was punchedfin each of the three address cards; and by sorting 


























SEMESTER REPORT FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS FOR 1935-1936 
NUMBER NAME OF STUDENT sau COURSES GRADE ass 
~ §498/S0ORRELL PEGGY C isle 3346/8] 7 
PHL 314 1] 2 
EXPLANATION OF GRADES. SYMBOLS. ETC. SP 27A B 3 
1. Grades: The standing of a student in his work is expressed by grades made up from class Ss Pp 2 5 A 8B 1 
work and from examinations. Grades used in al! divisions except the Law School and Physical e 
Training are: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, pass; E, failure; F, bad failure; G, failure too E 1) 27 A B 
bed to continue the course. To pase in a course it is necessary to secure a grade of at least EO 25A A 
D on both clase work and semester examination. Numerical grades are used in the Law School 
end for Physical Training. The lowest passing grade is 60. For further information about P T Ww Q 
@rades and reporte eee the catelogue. 
2. Symbols: |. incomplete or no grede reported; Q, dropped course officially; W. withdrew 
trom 3 BP. ob k or officially d; QF, dropped course with 
rede of F; PF, preliminary grade of F entered; CR, passed but without specific grade. 
as MRS F 1 SORREL | 4 
1920 WASHINGTON 
BROWNSVILLE 
€. J. MATHEWS, REGISTRAR 

















Fig. 9. Report to parent. 


together both the address cards and individual enrolment cards ac- 
cording to the serial number, all the cards for a particular student 
were brought together. The cards were thus arranged in numerical 
sequence and were run through the printing tabulator for the prep- 
aration of the first type of report mentioned above. 

In order that the data shown on the report form in Figure 9 should 
appear in proper order and without repetition of the student’s 
name and number, it was necessary that the individual enrolment 
cards and the address cards be sorted in a certain definite sequence 
and that use be made of certain control devices on the tabulator. 

The various types of cards were punched with different control 
numbers in the sequence column (column 5), and for the first sort 
on serial number the cards were fed into the sorter in the order of 
control numbers—individual enrolment cards first, parent name 
cards second, street address cards third, and city name cards last. 
This put the cards in such order that when they were completely 
sorted on serial number, all the cards for a specific student were ar- 
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ranged in the exact order in which they should appear on the report 
form. Through the use of the automatic hammerlock control on the 
tabulator, the student’s number and name were printed from only 
the first individual enrolment card, and these data were automati- 
cally blocked out on subsequent enrolment cards, and only the 
course number, grade, and absence data were printed from these 
latter enrolment cards. 

The individual enrolment cards and the address cards similarly 
had control numbers punched in the card number column (column 
6). When the last individual enrolment card for a student has been 
printed, the card number on the parent name card breaks the con- 
trol on the name item (columns 10-34) and cues the spacing on the 
report form to the space provided for the parent name and address 
data. The use of an X punch in the parent name and address cards 
breaks the hammerlock control in each case and permits the print- 
ing of the three lines of the address data rather than blocking out 
after the first line, as in the case with the student’s name. By wiring 
the serial number data through a class selector on the plug board, 
the serial number on the address cards is blocked out completely 
and does not print at all. 

It is not possible to sort both enrolment cards and address cards 
in one alphabetical sequence and have both groups of cards for the 
same student brought together. The student’s name is punched in 
columns 10-34 of the grade cards; the parent’s name and address 
are punched in the same columns on the respective address cards. 
The student’s name and the name of the person to whom his report 
is sent are not necessarily the same; and to attempt to alphabet these 
cards, as well as the cards containing addresses, in one sequence, 
would result in a useless conglomeration. This explains why it was 
necessary to prepare different report forms for the parent and stu- 
dent on the one hand and for the administrative offices on the other. 
The reports to parents were prepared without regard to alphabetical 
sequence and mailed as rapidly as prepared; the students called for 
their reports by serial number; but since the records in the admin- 
istrative offices were kept alphabetically, it was necessary that the 
report for these offices be alphabetically arranged. 

After the grade reports for the parents and students had been 
completed, the enrolment cards were sorted according to the col- 
lege or school in which the student was registered (column 7). This 
sort separated the cards by administrative divisions and at the 
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same time threw out the address cards, which were not needed in 
the preparation of this grade report. The cards for the students in 
each college or school were arranged in alphabetical order and the 
courses, grades, and absences were listed as is shown in Figure 6. 
This form was also printed in triplicate, one copy for the Registrar, 
one for the appropriate dean, and one for the Dean of Student Life. 
The Recorder in the registrar’s office posted grades and absences 
from these lists to the permanent record cards. 

Students are permitted (subject to the dean’s approval) to make 
changes in schedules during the first six class days of the semester. 
On account of the complete change in our system this session and 
because we thought a stable class roll would not be available during 
the first week, we asked the faculty to conduct classes during the 
first week in the fall without class rosters. The first set of rosters was 
sent out at the opening of the second week. The plan worked quite 
satisfactorily, and very few of the teaching staff thought it made 
much difference. 

Our students are expected to register in the fall for the entire 
session, but are permitted to make adjustments in second semester 
schedules through the first week of that semester. We prepared the 
class rosters for the second semester just before the opening of the 
second semester and sent them to the faculty for use on the first 
class day. Supplemental lists were sent on the first class day (one 
day after registration) of the semester, which included additions 
made after the rosters were prepared, as well as the names of the 
new students who enroled on registration day of the second semes- 
ter. The second complete set of rosters was sent to the faculty one 
week after class work began. These rosters recorded the thousands 
of changes made during the first six class days of the semester. 

These thousands of schedule changes (adds, drops, and section 
changes) made during the first part of each semester constitute a 
serious problem in our set-up. After the enrolment cards are al- 
phabeted and sorted by courses and sections, each schedule change 
involves individual handling and filing of the record cards and slows 
up the normal routine considerably. We handled more than 30,000 
such changes during the year. 

Final examinations for the first semester began on January 25 
and were concluded on January 31. Instructor’s grades began to be 
received in the office a few days after examinations started, and the 
grades were all due by 9:00 a.m. on February 5. Grades were 
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punched in the enrolment cards as they were received in the office, 
but sorting of the cards preliminary to preparing the semester grade 
reports could not be got under way until the final dead line on Feb- 
ruary 5. Some instructors were late with their grade reports, and 
we were delayed until 5:00 p.m. in getting started on semester re- 
ports. The grade reports for parents and students were completed, 
however, on February 7, and the reports for the various deans were 
completed on February 8. 

The foregoing is a statement of our uses of the Hollerith machines 
for various non-statistical jobs. We are called upon to furnish a great 
deal of statistical data, and we use the same equipment for this pur- 
pose. We have a separate card form for statistical use, and the informa- 
tion on it is so arranged that any item of personal information on the 
card about the student may be correlated with his scholastic record. 

In addition to handling our own work, we do statistical work for 
other departments and for graduate students. More and more de- 
partments are making use of our equipment as they realize the possi- 
bilities of the machines. A reasonable charge is made for this type 
of service. 

When we decided to install our present set-up, we did not con- 
template that we would save money in our own office nor that we 
could reduce our personnel as a result of the change. We rather 
anticipated that the change probably would involve an increased 
expenditure and, perhaps, a larger staff. We thought, however, that 
through the use of the new equipment we could do a better job in 
our office, that our records would be more complete and accurate, 
that we could relieve the faculty of certain clerical tasks which they 
did not especially care to perform, and that we could render a help- 
ful service to a number of administrative divisions. Our feeling is 
that our office is a service department for all divisions of the institu- 

tion, and we thought the various tasks mentioned in the preceding 
pages could be handled better as outlined herein. 

Other registrars will probably be interested in some information 
relative to the cost of our project. It is not possible to give compara- 
tive costs of the various jobs under our old system and under the 
new plan because it is not practicable to allocate to each job its 
proportionate part of machine rental, punching cost, etc. After the 
various cards are punched, much of the resulting work done may be 
considered somewhat as a by-product. Under the old plan a number 
of the things now done were not attempted at all. 
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Our major expense for the project may be divided into the follow- 
ing classifications: machine rental, staff, and cards and printed 
forms. The gross rental on our machines is $450 per month, but we 
receive an educational discount from the company which reduces 
this amount. The punches and the sorter rent for $50 each, and the 
tabulator for $300 per month. The staff involved consists of two 
full-time employees, totaling $225 per month, one part-time student 
at $25 per month, and about eight N.Y.A. student assistants, who 
may be considered the equivalent of not quite two full-time helpers. 
These N.Y.A. assistants do not add to the office budget. In addition, 
I give a part of my time in planning and supervising, and at rush 
periods other members of the office staff are called upon for a limited 
amount of assistance. At the opening of the fall semester, the Tabu- 
lating Machine Company furnished several system service men for 
a week or so to aid us in getting under way. They furnished one man 
for a few days at the opening of the second semester. We purchased 
280,000 tabulating machine cards for non-statistical purposes. These 
cards cost approximately $370. Freight and drayage on the machines 
and cards amounted to about $180. Our printed report forms cost 
approximately $540. We use a number of different forms, and pur- 
chased about 118,000 copies of the various forms. 

These various expense items were not all additions to the budget, 
but were, in a large measure, a shifting from items no longer needed 
because of our changed system. The machine rental does involve a 
substantial increase from our earlier installation, but the staff was 
merely shifted from other duties. Card stock and printed forms also 
involved some increased expense. Our expense for extra help at 
registration and at the end of the semester has been reduced, and, 
similarly, the expense incurred by the deans in copying records has 
been reduced. The library’s expense in preparing its lists has been 
eliminated, and other divisions have received helpful information 
at no cost to them. The time saved for the faculty cannot be cal- 
culated easily, but members of the teaching staff have expressed 
their appreciation of the service rendered. 

Our new set-up was planned as a one-year experiment, and we do 
not know at this time if we will continue with it. Some time before 
the close of the session we will attempt to evaluate the work being 
done and the services rendered in relation to the costs involved, and 
then decide whether or not to continue the new plan or go back to 
former methods. 
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The Value of Several Criteria in 
Predicting College Success 


MILuarp E. GLADFELTER 


This study is concerned with the predictive value of various meas- 
ures and instruments used in the admission of students to Temple 
University. Much has been done to determine the usefulness of the 
high-school average and the percentile rank or raw score on psycho- 
logical or aptitude tests in predicting college success, but the value 
of personality ratings and personal interviews has been little ex- 
plored. This investigation aims to establish the value of (1) the rank 
in high school, (2) the percentile score on the American Council 
Psychological Test, (3) the prediction of the high-school principal, 
(4) the personality estimate given the applicant by the high school, 
(5) the results of a personal interview by a member of the college 
faculty. The correlations were made for the class which will be gradu- 
ated in June, 1936. In order properly to present the findings, the 
criteria which were measured will be analyzed separately, then com- 
positely. 

I. THE HIGH-SCHOOL AVERAGE 


The correlations presented in Tables I and II differ somewhat 
from those presented in Table V. This difference can be attributed 
to the cases studied. Tables I and II include only students from 
Philadelphia high schools. These students are all non-residents and 
are admitted from large high schools. Naturally they do not face 
the problems of adjustment encountered by resident students who 
come from smaller high schools and more distant areas. 

Fifty-four per cent of the students in this Freshman Class came 
from Philadelphia high schools. These cases presented a uniform 
marking system and a fairly level standard in grading. The same 
syllabi are used in all Philadelphia public high schools and the 
general limits of study are coincident. Thus the average grades are 
fairly comparable and the problems of adjustment which confront 
students beginning a college course are somewhat similar. There is 
a correlation of .68 between the numerical high-school average, when 
all major subjects are considered, and the average made at the end 
of the Freshman year for students admitted to the three undergradu- 
ate colleges from Philadelphia high schools. This correlation com- 
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pares very favorably with the findings of Pettengill in his study of 
students admitted to the University of Minnesota from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul high schools.! Separate correlations were made to de- 
termine the relationship of achievement in separate study fields to 
success in those same fields in college. Some of these findings are 
almost as high as the composite correlation. There is a high rela- 
tionship between success in English, Social Sciences, and Chemistry 
with correlations of .59, .66 and .65 respectively. The Mathematics 


TABLE I* 


CORRELATION BETWEEN THE HIGH-SCHOOL AVERAGE AND 
THE COLLEGE AVERAGE FOR FRESHMEN ADMITTED 
TO TEMPLE UNIVERSITY IN SEPTEMBER, 1932 











Measures CorRRELATED No. or Casss r 
Four year high-school average and Freshman aver- 
DE Ab nee te eeee saab phe aa tie dice cae oe 221 .68 + .02 
Four year high-school English average and Fresh- 
MRE TN GOOPRED. 5 oo os vic ccasseesccenres 246 .59+ .02 
High-school Modern Language and college Modern 
EEE OE EEE EEO Ee Pe CO 160 .48 + .04 
First year Algebra and Geometry, and General 
ET ee arc ee re 38 .86 + .09 
Two years of Algebra and Geometry, and General 
O_O IEEE EPI TEE EES 30 .50 + .09 
High-school Trigonometry and college Trigonom- 
ON ie Nb Cnn eka AMS RAADTER ROSIE SER EERE 13 .55+ .13 
Average in Social Science and college European 
EE OPE Ore ee nr Pre 168 .66 + .02 
Average in Science and college Zoology.......... 44 .38 + .08 
Average in Science and college Biology.......... 35 .44+ .09 
Average in Science and college Chemistry........ 46 .65 + .05 











* This table includes graduates from Philadelphia high schools only. 


correlations are especially interesting. General Mathematics is a re- 
quired course in the Teachers College. It is a functional course 
taught from the practical point of view. This change in approach 
and the introduction of new situations probably accounts for cor- 
relations (.36 and .50) which are lower than that between high-school 
and college Trigonometry (.55). It is also true that students who 
carry Trigonometry in high school usually excel in Mathematics and 
offer more mathematical background than do those who complete 
the minimum requirements only. 


II. THE APTITUDE TEST 


In this part of the study an effort was made to determine the 


1 Pettengill, True E., “Size of High Schools and Predictive Value of Class 
Rank and Aptitude Test Rank,” Bulletin of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, 1X, 3 (April, 1934), p. 192. 
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value of the American Council Psychological Test as a single instru- 
ment for prediction. The scores made on the entire test were corre- 
lated with the high-school and the Freshman averages. The respec- 
tive correlations are .57 and .52. The separate parts of the test were 
then correlated with the attainment in the specific fields to which 
they seemed to bear some relationship. In this series, the relation 
between high-school and college English and the scores on the part 
of the test devoted to opposites and completion were highest (.56 


TABLE II* 


CORRELATION BETWEEN VARIOUS MEASURES AND THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST FOR 
FRESHMEN AT TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 








Measures CorRRELATED No. or Caszs r 





Four year high-school average and Psychological 








OO, 5s 5:0 54:4 en ee eae ae 301 .58 + .02 
Freshman college average and Psychological score. . 204 .52+ .03 
High-school Modern Language and Psychological 

I I ois 46a eka Ee RIA EEE 298 .38 + .03 
College Modern Language and Psychological Lan- 

I 6.5 ot nerds css gewsanenesess 144 .25 + .05 
College General Mathematics and Psychological 

PO Ee rym 35 -15+.11 
een Algebra and Psychological Arithmetic 

i sepia gee male Saw iene eae kaa en 292 .39 + .03 
High-schoal Algebra and Psychological Analogies 

hind aes edd CL CRMs ES aS Een ean ed 292 .34+ .03 
Wibvarknel English and Psychological Opposites 

ee Fs 6 5.5.6 iro hcc0neneeesenes oes 300 .56 + .02 
College English and Psychological Opposites and 

oS eer rr ere He 230 .46 + .03 





* This table includes graduates from Philadelphia high schools only. 


and .46). The scores made on the artificial language section gave a 
correlation of .38 and .25 with high-school and college Modern 
Language. The value of the entire test as a criterion for admission 
compares very favorably with the findings reported by Holzinger.? 
He found that the percentile rank on the Thurstone Test had a 
correlation of .51 with the Freshman average for the first two quar- 
ters. Though no multiple correlations were run, the separate parts 
of the test seem to have little value for the prediction of success in 
the separate subject fields, with the exception of the relationship 
between accomplishment on the opposites and completion test and 
college English. 


2 The University of Chicago Survey (University of Chicago Press, 1933) 
Vol. V, Part VI, p. 310. 
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III. THE PERSONAL RATING SHEET 


At its inception, this study was concerned primarily with the 
usefulness of the rating sheet and the results of the personal inter- 
view. It was soon discovered, however, that to limit the findings to 
these measures would make the study too exclusive to be helpful. 
Accordingly, an investigation into the relationship of the high-school 
rank and the score on the American Council Psychological Test to 
success in college was included. The findings on this phase of the 
study have been presented in the foregoing tables. The second part 
of the study concerns the validity of the ratings given the applicant 
by the high-school personnel on characteristics which seemed to have 
a relationship to college success, and the usefulness of a personal 
interview with each applicant by a member of the college faculty. 

The rating sheet included the following six characteristics: (1) 
physical vigor, (2) initiative, (3) leadership, (4) responsibility, (5) 
intellectual curiosity, (6) personality. These were scored on a ten- 
point scale on the qualities, superior, good, average, poor and very 
poor. 

Aside from the personal rating chart, provision was made for an 
estimate by the school principal of the degree of success the appli- 
cant could be expected to attain in the college course selected. The 
range on this scale extended from “‘superior” to “failing.’’ These 
ratings were volunteered by the high-school principal, college ad- 
viser, school counselor, or a teacher. The writer recognizes the criti- 
cism which can be raised because of the varying standards for per- 
sonal ratings employed by different individuals in different schools 
and because of the differences in agreement over the meaning of the 
characteristics on which the applicants were rated. For that reason 
selected cases were used in this part of the study because they rep- 
resented schools in which the officers seemed to exercise discretion 
in rating each student. The fact that the ratings in a small school 
are likely to be shaded and those in a large school are usually casual 
was taken into consideration and cases in which midpoints were con- 
sistently used were deleted. 

It is interesting to note that the correlations between the estimate 
on the separate characteristics and the high-school average are con- 
sistently higher than those with the college average. The ratings on 
intellectual curiosity present a comparatively high correlation with 
performance in high school (.61). This correlation drops to .36 when 
considered with college scholarship. The relationship of the total 
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personal estimates by a high-school officer to college success, as indi- 
cated by this study, is not as high as the findings presented by Hart- 
son.’ The principal’s prediction correlates very highly with the high- 
school average but drops from .69 to .45 when correlated with the 
college average. 


TABLE III 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE ITEMS ON THE PERSONAL 
RATING SHEET AND THE HIGH-SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE AVERAGES 














HicH-ScHoon AVERAGE CoLLeGE AVERAGE 
Measures CoRRELATED 

N r N r 
1. Physical vigor......... 85 .03 + .06 164 .09 + .05 
EE rer. 93 .52 + .05 180 .38 + .04 
3S. Lendecstip............ 88 .28 + .06 172 .23 + .04 
4. Responsibility......... 90 .50 + .05 178 .21+ .04 
5. Intellectual curiosity... . 89 .61+ .04 177 .46 + .04 
G. Perea... ...65..... 89 .31 + .06 174 .25 + .04 
Total estimate............ 79 .48 + .05 157 .28 + .04 
Principal’s prediction...... 91 .69 + .03 172 .45 + .04 

















If, therefore, the purpose of the rating sheet is to measure the 
probability of success in college, the recommendation of the principal 
has the greatest predictive value. It should be said, however, that 
certain items on the rating sheet have a relationship to personal 
qualities which may contribute only indirectly to college scholarship. 
Personality and leadership may be contributors to or concomitants 
of success but certainly cannot be considered as directly related to 
it as are intellectual curiosity and initiative. 


IV. THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW 


Before discussing the findings which concern the personal inter- 
view, it is probably necessary to describe the relation of the inter- 
view to the whole process of admission. 

After the application, which is a statement of the social and edu- 
cational background of the applicant, is received, the candidate is 
appraised of his temporary status in respect to admission. Because of 
findings previously reported,‘ the rank in the high-school class is 
accepted as being more significant than is the certifying grade or 

3 Hartson, L. D., ‘The Validation of the Rating Scales used with Candi- 
dates for Admission to Oberlin College,’”’ School and Society, Vol. 36, No. 926 
(September 24, 1932), pp. 413-16. 

4 Henmon, V. A. C. and Holt, F. V., A Report on the Administration of 


Scholastic Aptitude Tests to 34,000 High School Seniors in Wisconsin in 1929- 
30, Madison, 1931, pp. 56-58. 
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the grades earned in particular study fields, when determining the 
applicant’s temporary status. He is told, however, that regardless of 
his standing, he must appear at the University on an assigned day 
for the aptitude test, the English test, and a personal interview. 

The primary purpose of the interview is to assist in the selection 
of students and to offer guidance to students in their choice of the 
proper college course. 

The success of any interview is largely dependent upon the care 
exercised in the selection of the interv‘ewer. He should have faculty 
rank and be free from any interest in the enrolment in a department 
or curriculum. It is also imperative that he should be in harmony 
with the educational policies of the institution and intimately famil- 
iar with its details. Consideration should be given to his viewpoints 
and his personal likes and dislikes. He should be able to place his 
academic and professional interests in the background and approach 
the candidate simply and naturally. 

With these criteria in mind, the interviewers were chosen from a 
list recommended by the deans of the various colleges. They were 
assigned in advance to a definite room and given a complete list of 
the candidates to be interviewed and the hour at which they were to 
appear. They were not given, however, detailed data about the 
applicants, as it was thought this might have a prejudicial effect. 
Out of forty different interviewers who have served, a majority have 
given very complete and helpful analyses. Some members have been 
more successful than others in securing the desired information. 
These possess an ability to arouse the interest of the candidate be- 
cause of an understanding of his problems. 

The question of having more than one interviewer for each candi- 
date arose. It was considered desirable in cases of negative obser- 
vations. The interviewer, after submitting a rating of ‘poor’ and 
“very poor,” desired the opinion of a second observer. It was found, 
however, that this practice supported a previous finding that in 
general there is a transfer in each interviewer’s bias.® 

The interviewer was primarily an observer and secondarily an 
adviser. Consequently it was important for him to record concretely 
the observations of each interview. In preparing the rating form it 
was remembered that an attempt should be made at objectivity 
rather than subjectivity. Since these observations would be largely 


5 Rice, 8. A., “Contagious Bias in the Interview: A Methodological Note,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 35 (1929), pp. 420-23. 
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traits in terms of trait actions and conduct, the list had to be limited 
and as nearly as possible mutually exclusive.® 

After the first series of interviews, the members of the committee 
agreed that recording a successful interview depended upon a well- 
balanced interview form. Accordingly, an extended list of positive, 
negative, and neutral, related trait actions were placed on the form. 
It was further agreed that these three major observations could prob- 
ably be made during the allotted ten-minute interview; (1) the 
personal appearance of the applicant, (2) the use of English as evi- 
denced during the conversation, and (3) the poise of the applicant. 
These were rated on a five-point scale according to a list of related 
positive and negative trait actions. The interviewer was then asked 
to give his general estimate of the candidate in relation to his educa- 
tional plans and the impression made during the brief meeting. 
Space was provided on the form for ‘‘General Remarks.” The obser- 
vations made here were descriptive of outstanding impressions. 
These comments were quite helpful and enlightening. Some of the 
most useful related to the guidance of applicants who were fitted 
for college but who, because of personal and physical handicaps, 
might experience difficulty in the profession of their choice. 

The student also used the interview as an opportunity to ask 
questions about certain perplexing problems which correspondence 
and catalogs failed to clarify. Many ascertained whether or not they 
were seeking admission to the proper college and course. They also 
used the opportunity to make a preliminary survey of the physical 
surroundings of the institution and to meet some of the personnel. 
The advantages of such an introduction to college are obvious. 

After examining Table IV, one can conclude only that as an in- 
strument for the prediction of success in college, the personal inter- 

| view has little or no value. There have been cases in which the inter- 
viewer predicted failure for valedictorians and success for applicants 
who ranked in the lowest percentile on tests. An interview is highly 
subjective and reflects only the impressions made upon one individ- 
ual by another individual. These findings should not, however, in 
themselves cast out the interview. 

If the purpose of the interview is to assist in the selection of stu- 
dents “‘socially”’ and in the guidance of students educationally, then 
these findings should encourage those who use the interview to place 
all emphasis upon these objectives. 


6 Charters, W. W., Teaching of Ideals, The Macmillan Co., 1929, p. 65. 
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In one hundred forty-eight sample cases, the interviewers made 
comments which had a distinct bearing upon the social background 
and educational plans of the applicant. The distribution of these 
comments was as follows: physical characteristics, 6; desirable and 
undesirable social characteristics, 8; financial and student aid prob- 


TABLE IV 


CORRELATION BETWEEN FRESHMAN AVERAGE AND TRAIT 
ESTIMATES BY A FACULTY INTERVIEWER* 











cy r 
The college Freshman average and estimate of con- 
versational ability............... Les Fr - + ~ 
all applicants.. . 3 Pee 
tics salen gy a and | boy applicants..| 175 17+ .04 
en eee = a. : a = + = 
a all applicants.. . 4 .18+ .0 
The high-school average and gen- /bovapplicants..| 175 | .19 4.04 
’ (girl applicants. . 68 .08 + .08 
Score on Psychological Examina- = ene. . ; be — = 
tion and general estimate of... .. 7 se oo 
girl applicants. . 68 .16+ .07 











* The personal interview blank was built around three major character- 
istics, namely, personal appearance, conversation, and poise. The inter- 
viewer checked each trait separately and gave a total estimate on the follow- 
ing scale: Bovdlinst—tieed— Fair—Poor—Very Poor. The scale had a 
range of ten points. 


lems, 5; guidance into proper course, 7; outstanding positive or 
negative traits which related to the desirability of the applicant, 69; 
characteristics which related to the probable success of the applicant 
(ambitious, poor use of English, etc.), 35; poise and family back- 
ground, 18. It was especially encouraging to observe the attitude of 
the student and the parents when, as a result of the interview, a 
cross-eyed girl or a crippled boy decided that the profession toward 
which he had directed his hopes might not offer to one of his limita- 
tions the greatest happiness. 


V. MEASURING RELATIVE VALUES 


Table V presents some intercorrelations on all the items men- 
tioned in the previous sections of this study. This table is set apart 
because it represents a new selection of cases. In these tabulations 
were included only those credentials which were completed in every 
detail and for which the grading systems were comparatively uni- 
form. 
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It is interesting to note that the highest relationship exists be- 
tween the percentile rank on the aptitude test, the principal’s pre- 
diction, and success in college. The personality estimate by a high- 
school official and the ratings given by a member of the college 
faculty on a personal interview are consistently low. 


TABLE V 


SOME INTERCORRELATIONS OF SEVERAL MEASURES AND THE 
FIRST YEAR COLLEGE AVERAGE (N=129) 
































1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. First year college average. .| 1.00 45 .57 .46 | —.02 .35 
2. Four year high-school aver- 
BS 355 5%s cease we oahe's 1.00 46 .68 .07 .42 
3. Score on American Council 
Psychological Test...... 1.00 47 16 .28 
4. Principal’s prediction for 
college success......... 1.00 | —.02 .56 
5. Personal interview ratin 
by member of college fac- 
| PRBS pepe ater: 1.00 12 
6. Personality estimate by 
OS x Ske ruses 1.00 
T1(23) = .60 + .03 T1(234) = .62 + .03 
T1 (2345) = .63 - .04 T1 (23456) = .64 + .03 








A succession of multiple correlations was made to determine 
whether there is any significant difference in the predictive value of 
certain of these instruments when used singly as compared with their 
value when used compositely. On the basis of the results obtained, it 
can be concluded that the high-school rank and the percentile rank 
on the American Council Test when studied jointly give as good pre- 
dictive evidence for success in college as any of the measures in- 
cluded in this study. 

The difference between the correlations .60 and .64 for rigs) and 
123456) is so slight that little or no significance can be attached to the 
superiority of one over the other (Diff. =0.04; PEgig =0.042). 
Whether or not the ratings given by high-school officials on the per- 
sonal characteristics of applicants and the information presented by 
college interviewers have value depends upon the manner in which 
they are used. If they are designed primarily as instruments for ob- 
taining information about the social and personal background of the 
applicant and as a means of guiding him in the selection of and ori- 
entation in his college course, they have a definite value. 








Comparison of the College Aptitude Test 
and Rank in High-School Graduating 
Class as Factors for Predicting 


Freshman Scholarship 


TrRuE E. PETTENGILL 


This study is limited to a consideration of the manner in which 
the Minnesota college aptitude test and rank in high-school gradu- 
ating class predict freshman scholarship, first quarter, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. It is based upon data derived from the records 
of 1,950 freshmen who entered the various colleges of the University 
during the academic year 1932-33 and who completed a minimum 
of one quarter of college work. 

In compiling the data the following methods were used. The stu- 
dent’s percentile rank on the college aptitude test was obtained. 
The percentile rank was determined by comparing the student’s 
raw score on the test with raw scores and corresponding percentile 
ranks of freshmen who entered the College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts in the fall of 1929. The freshman class of 1929 has been 
established as a norm from which to compute the percentile ranks 
to make test results comparable from year to year. 

The high schools in Minnesota report the student’s scholarship 
rank in graduating class on the credentials submitted for students 
applying for admission. If the student had the highest scholarship 
average, the high school would report him as being first in his class, 
also indicating the size of the graduating class. The reports are in 
the form: first in a class of 160, tenth in a class of 75, etc. From this 
data percentile ranks in graduating class were determined. Students 
who were first in their class were assigned a percentile rank of 100 
and those who were lowest were ranked 1 regardless of the class size. 
Other percentiles were determined in the usual manner from tables 
prepared for various class sizes. A previous study! indicated that 
size of graduating class appears to have no significant effect on the 
reliability of the percentile rank in high-school graduating class for 
prediction of freshman scholarship. 

1 Pettengill, True, “Size of High School and Predictive Value of Class 


Rank and Aptitude Test Rank,”’ Bulletin of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars (April, 1934), pp. 190-93. 
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The first quarter scholarship average in college, designated in this 
study as freshman scholarship, was used as the criterion of college 
success. Freshman scholarship was computed by assigning weights 
to each grade and dividing by the total credits for which the stu- 
dent was registered according to the following formula, disregard- 
ing grades of I (incomplete) and E (condition): 


4A+3B+2C+1D+0F 
Total credits of registration, (A+B+C+D+F) 





Scholarship = 


In the General College, for which the marking system was H 
(honors), P (pass), and F (fail), freshman scholarship was computed 
by considering a mark of P equivalent to D and H equivalent to 
B. The scholarship average for the first quarter was figured at the 
end of the year so that most of the I and E grades had been re- 
moved by those students who had continued in residence. 

Using these data, zero-order and multiple correlation coefficients 
and regression coefficients were calculated for 1,950 students from 
all colleges for whom complete data were available. Coefficients 
were also calculated for those colleges in which the number of enter- 
ing students was large enough to insure reliable results. These col- 
leges, and the number of entering students were as follows: 


Science, Literature and the Arts................ 1,015 
9 65h keane 307 
Engineering and Architecture................... 167 
Agriculture, Forestry and Home Economics...... _134 

Total 1,623 


The students from the other five colleges admitting freshmen were 
added to this total in computations for freshmen in all colleges. 
In Table I are summarized the correlations between the variables. 
The correlations between freshman scholarship and the college 
aptitude test ranged from .23 for the College of Engineering and 
Architecture to .34 for the College of Science, Literature and the 
Arts. For all colleges combined, the coefficient increased to .42. 
The coefficients of correlation obtained between freshman scholar- 
ship and rank in high-school graduating class ranged from .49 for 
the College of Engineering to .58 for Agriculture, Forestry and 
Home Economics and for all colleges combined. In each college the 
correlation of freshman scholarship with rank in high-school gradu- 
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ating class was higher than the correlation of freshman scholarship 
with rank on the college aptitude test. To determine whether the 
differences between these correlations were statistically significant, 
they were divided by their probable error (Table II). In each in- 


TABLE I 
RELATION OF FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIP TO PERCENTILE 
RANK ON COLLEGE APTITUDE TEST AND PERCENTILE 
RANK IN HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS 

















CoLLEGE Cass Mean STANDARD ZERO-ORDER 
DEVIATION CorRELATION 
All Colleges 
(1) Freshman Scholarship 1,950 1.83 0.84 | re=.42+.01 
(2) Percentile Rank, College 
Aptitude Test 1,950 | 42.88 | 28.70 | r3=.58+.01 
(3) Percentile Rank, High- 
School Graduating Class |1,950 | 62.49 | 27.65 | r23=.37+.01 
Science, Literature and the Arts 
(1) Freshman Scholarship 1,015 1.93 0.80 | ri2=.34+4 .02 
(2) Percentile Rank, College 
Aptitude Test 1,015 49.03 27.65 | n3=.53+ .02 
(3) Percentile Rank, High- 
School Graduating Class |1,015 | 70.84 | 23.69 | ra3=.22+.02 
General College 
(1) Freshman Scholarship 307 1.27 0.67 | ri2=.30+.04 
(2) Percentile Rank, College 
Aptitude Test 307 | 28.40 | 20.94 | rs=.50+.03 
(3) Percentile Rank, High- 
School Graduating Class | 307 34.36 | 23.74 | re=.17+.04 
Engineering and Architecture 
(1) Freshman Scholarship 167 1.79 0.91 | re=.23+.05 
(2) Percentile Rank, College 
Aptitude Test 167 | 41.34] 25.30] ms=.49+.04 
(3) Percentile Rank, High- 
School Graduating Class 167 | 67.65 | 23.24 | rm3=.21+.05 
Agriculture, Forestry and Home 
Economics 
(1) Freshman Scholarshi 134 1.91 0.69 | rie=.28+ .05 
(2) Percentile Rank, Gitens 
Aptitude Test 134 | 42.60 | 27.20 | m3s=.58+.04 
(3) Percentile Rank, High- 
School Graduating Class 134 63.80 25.50 | reg =.21+ .06 











stance the difference appeared to be statistically significant. Per- 
centile rank in high-school graduating class appeared to be a better 
factor than percentile rank on the college aptitude test for predicting 
freshman scholarship in each college and for the freshman class as 
a whole. 
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The multiple coefficients of correlation of freshman scholarship 
with the college aptitude test and rank in high-school graduating 
class were next computed to determine whether a better prediction 


TABLE II 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE CORRELATIONS OF FRESHMAN 
SCHOLARSHIP WITH THE COLLEGE APTITUDE TEST 
AND FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIP WITH PERCENTILE 
RANK IN HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS AND 
STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 











DIFFERENCES 
r PE. Dirrer-|_ DIFFERENCE 
CoLLEGE n* * DirreRENCE —— OL 
P.E. DIFFERENCE 
All Colleges .58+.01 | .42+.01 .16 .017 9.41 
Science, Literature 
and Arts .53+ .02 | .34+.02 .19 .023 8.26 
General .50+ .03 | .830+.04 .20 .045 4.44 
Engineering and Ar- 
chitecture 49+ .04 | .28+.05 .26 .063 4.13 
Agriculture, Fores- 
try and Home 
Economics .58+ .04 | .28+.05 .30 .066 4.54 




















*1. Freshman Scholarship. 2. Percentile Rank on College Aptitude Test. 
3. Percentile Rank in High-School Graduating Class. 


could be obtained from these variables combined than from either 
separately. The coefficients (Table III) varied from .51 in the College 
of Engineering to .63 for all colleges. The regression coefficients in- 
dicate that the weight that should be given to percentile rank in 
high-school graduating class ranges from 2 to 4 times the weight 
that should be assigned to percentile rank on the college aptitude 
test. 

The multiple coefficients of correlation of freshman scholarship 
with these variables combined were only slightly higher than the 
coefficients of correlation of freshman scholarship with percentile 
rank in high-school graduating class alone (Table IV). The differences 
found between these correlations were not statistically significant. 
For all practical purposes the percentile rank in high-school grad- 
uating class appears to be as good an index for the prediction of 
freshman scholarship as a properly weighted combination of per- 
centile rank in high-school graduating class and percentile rank on 
the college aptitude test. 
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TABLE III 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF FRESHMAN 
SCHOLARSHIP WITH THE COLLEGE APTITUDE TEST 
AND PERCENTILE RANK IN HIGH-SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATING CLASS AND THE REGRESSION COEF- 
FICIENTS FOR EACH VARIABLE 








REGRESSION CoEFFICIENTS 
CorFFICIENT FoR RANK 








CoLizGs Rus* Rank 1n Hiau- |1n Hice-Scnoot Grap- 
Coutece APTI-| §cpoon Grapu- vaTina Ciasst 
TUDE TEST ATING CLASS 
All Colleges .68+ .01 .0069 .0147 2.13 
Science, Literature 
and Arts .59+ .01 .0068 .0162 2.38 
General .564+ .03 .0040 .0129 3.23 


Engineering and Ar- 
chitecture .51+ .04 .0045 .0184 4.09 


Agriculture, Fores- 
try and Home Eco- 
nomics .59 + .04 .0043 .0151 3.51 

















*1. Freshman Scholarship. 2. Percentile Rank on College Aptitude Test. 
3. Percentile Rank in High-School Graduating Class. 
t Considering Coefficient for College Aptitude Test as 1. 


TABLE IV 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MULTIPLE CORRELATION CO- 
EFFICIENTS AND THE ZERO-ORDER COEFFICIENTS OF 
FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIP WITH PERCENTILE RANK 
IN HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS AND THE 
STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 











DIFFERENCES 
PE. DIFFERENCE 
CoLLEGEr Ri.ss* n° DIFFERENCE | Diyrerence | 
P.E. DirFeRENCE 
All Colleges .63+.01 | .58+.01 .05 .014 3.57 
Science, Literature 
and Arts .59+.01 |] .53+.02 .06 .021 2.86 
General .54+.03 | .50+ .03 .04 .039 1.03 
Engineering and 
Architecture .51+.04 | .49+.04 .02 .055 0.36 
Agriculture, Fores- 
try and Home 
Economics .59+.04 | .58+.04 .01 .054 0.15 




















*1. Freshman Scholarship. 2. Percentile Rank on College Aptitude Test. 
3. Percentile Rank in High-School Graduating Class. 
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A chief objective in the use of measurements for the prediction 
of freshman scholarship is to determine, if possible, prior to college 
entrance whether or not students will do satisfactory work in col- 
lege. The desirability of such measures for use in educational 
guidance is obvious. But when the measures used correlate with 
college scholarship only to the extent of .50 to .60 it is clear that 
they are not a fully satisfactory basis for prediction. Many students 
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Fig. 1. Comparison of cumulative frequencies of freshmen by scholarship with 
percentile rank on the college aptitude test. 

who rank high on the measures fail to succeed, and many who rank 

low do satisfactory work in college. 

It is of interest to determine what the effect would be if specific 
ranks upon either of these two measures, the college aptitude test 
and rank in high-school graduating class, were to be chosen as a 
basis of selection for college entrance. For this purpose, Figures 1 
and 2 were constructed. An average scholarship of C or better was 
selected arbitrarily as the standard for college success. Any other 
scholastic standard could have been used, but as this mark is used 
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more or less universally as a measure of college success it seemed to 
serve as a satisfactory criterion. 

The first fact to be noted from these figures is that there is com- 
plete overlapping of the curves at every point. Students high in 
rank on either measure fall below C and students low in rank fre- 
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Fig. 2. Comparison of cumulative frequencies of freshmen by scholarship 
with percentile rank in high-school graduating class. 

quently attain scholarship averages of C or above. The figures show 

quite clearly the failure of either of these measures to predict the 

college performance of individuals. 

It is interesting to observe how these measures operate in selecting 
students who will attain a freshman scholarship average of C or 
better and those whose attainments will fall below C. From Figure 1 
it appears that approximately 27 per cent of freshmen with scholar- 
ship of C or above and 53 per cent of freshmen with scholarship 
below C ranked below 31 on the college aptitude test. Whereas, 
from Figure 2 it appears that approximately 5 per cent of freshmen 
with scholarship of C or above and 28 per cent of freshmen with 
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scholarship below C ranked below 31 in high-school graduating class. 
From these figures it appears that the college aptitude test at all 
levels selects a larger percentage of the students who will do poorly 
in college, while rank in high-school graduating class selects a larger 
percentage of those who will achieve satisfactorily. 

It is significant to note the effect when some crucial point is 
selected below which students might be denied admission to college. 
Let us assume that it is desired to deny admission to 50 per cent, 
admittedly an extreme case, of the below C students. By using the 
college aptitude test, admission would have to be refused to all with 
a rank of 25 or below (Figure 1). This would deny admission to ap- 
proximately 23 per cent of the students who would achieve a scholar- 
ship average of C or better. On the other hand, if rank in high-school 
graduating class were used, a rank of 51 would be the crucial point 
at which to refuse admission to below C freshmen. This point would 
deny admission to only 12 per cent of students capable of scholar- 
ship average of C or better, or about one half of the number of better 
students who would be eliminated by using the college aptitude test 
as the basis for selection. Both criteria in this respect are subject to 
the law of diminishing returns. The high-school rank has the ad- 
vantage over the aptitude test in that, no matter where the crucial 
point is set, relatively fewer students of promise would be eliminated 
for the same percentage of students denied admission who would 
have low freshman scholarship. 

In order to show the effect upon selection when rank in high- 
school graduating class and rank on the college aptitude test were 
combined, Figure 3 was constructed. In this figure the regression 
coefficients obtained (Table III) were used as the best weights in 
combining the ranks on both measures. This figure shows that a 
weighted average rank of about 45 would be the point at which 50 
per cent of the poorer students would be denied admission, but this 
rank would also eliminate about 12 per cent of the C or better stu- 
dents. Apparently weighting and combining the two measures does 
not result in any more satisfactory means of selection than rank in 
high-school graduating class alone, assuming that the purpose is to 
admit the largest number of satisfactory students while denying ad- 
mission to as many poor students as possible. 

In summarizing the results of this study, it appears that: 

1. The rank in high-school graduating class is statistically a more 
reliable index than the college aptitude test for the prediction of 
freshman scholarship. 
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2. If the two factors are combined, the ratio of the regression 
coefficients varies by colleges and indicates that rank in high-school 
graduating class should receive from 2 to 4 times the weight assigned 
to the college aptitude test to obtain the best prediction of freshman 
scholarship. 

3. There is no significant difference between the correlation of 
rank in high-school graduating class with freshman scholarship and 
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WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF PERCENTILE RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATING CLASS AND ON COLLEGE APTITUDE TEST 


Fig. 3. Comparison of cumulative frequencies of freshmen by scholarship 
with weighted average of percentile rank in high-school graduating class and 
on college aptitude test. 


a properly weighted combination of rank in high-school graduating 
class and college aptitude test rank correlated with freshman 
scholarship. The aptitude test apparently does not add anything 
to the reliability of prediction. Rank in high-school graduating class 
alone appears to predict freshman scholarship as satisfactorily as a 
properly weighted combination of high-school rank and college 
aptitude test rank, 
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The Office of the Registrar, 1860-1933 


Ear J. McGratu 


EpiTor’s NoTE: This article is a chapter of the author’s Doctor’s disserta- 
tion at the University of Chicago, entitled The Evolution of Administrative 
Institutions of Higher Education in the United States, 1860-1933. 


Higher education in America has expanded rapidly in the past 
seventy-five years. The comparatively simple administrative organ- 
ization which characterized the college or university of the nine- 
teenth century has become more complex as the size of institutions 
has increased. One of the offices which has evolved in this adminis- 
trative development is the office of the registrar. It is the purpose of 
this study to trace the evolution of this office in institutions of higher 
learning from 1860 to 1933. This investigation seeks answers to the 
following questions concerning the office of the registrar. 

1. When did the office first appear in the administrative organiza- 
tion of institutions of higher learning? 

2. With what other offices was the office of the registrar combined 
during this period? 

3. How much responsibility for teaching were those holding the 
office expected to assume? 

4. What academic training have the incumbents of the office had? 

5. What has been the length of tenure of the individuals holding 
the office during the period from 1860 to 1933? 

6. What changes have occurred in the office since 1860? 

To answer the foregoing questions it was necessary to select a 
group of representative institutions of higher education which have 
had continuous existence from 1860 to 1933. Moreover, it was con- 
sidered desirable to select institutions which varied in size and in 
geographical location in order to make comparisons in terms of the 
factors set forth above. Four groupings, therefore, were decided 
upon as follows: 

1. A group of eight state universities situated in the middle west. 

2. A group of eight large eastern institutions with enrolments in 
1933 of more than two thousand students. 

3. A group of eight small eastern institutions with enrolments in 
1933 of approximately one thousand students, or fewer. 
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4. A group of eight small western institutions with enrolments in 
1933 of approximately one thousand students, or fewer.! 

An examination of the historical evidence discloses that the office 
of registrar has existed in each of these thirty-two institutions at 
some time since 1860. It is also clear that this office has frequently 
been combined with other offices. The most frequent combinations 
have been, Registrar and Secretary of the Faculty, Registrar and 
Librarian, Registrar and Secretary to the President, and Registrar 
and Assistant Librarian. These combinations are found 16, 5, 4, 
and 3 times respectively. 

These data reveal the fact that the office of registrar has usually 
required only a portion of the time of the person holding it. The 
title of registrar is combined with many of the other administrative 
titles. Judd, speaking to the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars in 1924, comments as follows on the diversity of back- 
ground among registrars: 

In the effort to get an answer to this question I went over a score of college 
and university catalogues, and made the attempt to follow back the history of 
registrars. .... I found two registrars who had specialized as graduate students 
and later as members of the faculty in the classical languages. One had been a 
high-school teacher in mathematics. One had been a publicity man engaged in 
newspaper work. One had been transferred from the business office of the 
institution, apparently in the hope of introducing business methods into the 
chaos of student and faculty records. Several of you seem to have grown up 
in administration and have had no connection so far as I could find with 
teaching..... We gather in our presidents from all quarters. Likewise our 
registrars. 


In two instances the office of registrar was combined with that of 
president. The following quotation from a history of the Ohio State 
University shows that another president of a state university com- 


1 The following thirty-two institutions were selected as representative of 
the four types of institutions to be studied: Eight state institutions, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Indiana University, the University of Iowa, the University 
of Michigan, the University of Missouri, the University of Nebraska, the 
Ohio State University, the University of Wisconsin; eight large eastern insti- 
tutions, Brown University, Cornell University, Dartmouth College, Harvard 
University, New York University, University of Pennsylvania, Princeton 
University, Yale University; eight small eastern institutions, Amherst Col- 
lege, Bucknell University, Colby College, Colgate University, Hamilton 
College, Lafayette College, Walon University, Williams College; eight 


small western institutions, Beloit College, Carleton College, Grinnell College, 
fae College, Lawrence College, Oberlin College, Olivet College and Wabash 
ollege. 
* Judd, Charles H, “Lines of Study Suitable for College Registrars,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Twelfth National Meeting, American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (Chicago, 1924), p. 29. 
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bined the two offices, although the title of registrar had not yet been 
established in this instance.’ 


In the early days all student records were kept by the president with the 
occasional assistance of a secretary. 


Further evidence that the duties of the office could not have been 
very arduous is found in the fact that in one of the small western 
institutions studied three other offices were held by the occupant of 
the office of registrar between the years 1891 and 1901. 

The number of combinations of other offices with that of registrar 
was determined separately for the period prior to 1915, and for the 
period from 1915 to 1933, to discover if any tendency existed for the 
office to become a single administrative post in recent years. Before 
1915 twenty-one of the thirty-two institutions had combined the 
office of registrar with other offices, while from 1915 to 1933 only 
thirteen institutions had done so. These figures indicate a trend 
toward a decrease in the number of registrars who hold other ad- 
ministrative offices. 


DATE OF ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE OF REGISTRAR 


Table I presents the median years for the establishment of the 
registrar’s office in the four groups of colleges and universities. The 
median year of establishment for the large eastern universities is 
1864. This median is significantly lower than those of the other three 
groups which are 1887 for the small eastern, 1889 for the small west- 
ern, and 1887 for the state universities. The first registrar to be 
appointed in these thirty-two institutions appears at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1828; the last appears at Dartmouth in 1902, although the 
incumbent of this office performed the same functions several years 
earlier as assistant in the dean’s office. With the exception of this 
one case, all registrars’ offices in these thirty-two institutions had 
been established before 1900. 

The dates for the small eastern, small western, and state institu- 
tions are so similar as to need no comment. Five of the large eastern 
institutions had established the office of registrar by 1870, while 
only one of the eight state and eight small eastern institutions and 
one of the small western colleges had established the office by that 
year. Both the medians and the range in the twenty-four institu- 
tions are very similar. 


? Cope, Alexis, History of the Ohio State University (Columbus: The Ohio 
State University Press, 1920), Vol. II, p. 9. 
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The disparity between these twenty-four institutions and the 
eight large eastern colleges and universities in date of establishment 
of the office may be explained by the fact that in some of those in- 
stitutions which established the office of registrar early, this officer 
usually performed the functions of the secretary of the faculty as 
well as those later devolving upon the registrar. An instance of this 
practice is found in Brown University where no secretary of the 


TABLE I 


DATE OF ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE OF REGISTRAR IN 
THIRTY-TWO er v4 HIGHER EDUCATION, 
1860-19 








E:¢ut State Ercat Lance | Eiaut Smauy | ErcuHt SMALL 
INSTITUTIONS EAsTERN EasTERN WESTERN 


INSTITUTIONS 
INSTITUTIONS INSTITUTIONS INSTITUTIONS 




















Median Year | 1887 1864 1887 1889 | 1887 





faculty appears until 1891, although the registrar is found as early 
as 1828. The following quotation from the statutes of Harvard 
University for 1878-79 shows that the registrar also acted as secre- 
tary of the faculty in that institution * 


It is the duty of the registrar of the college to conduct ordinary business 
with the students; and to keep a record of the proceedings of the faculty. 


It is the hypothesis of the writer that the rapid increase in the 
number of registrars in the 1880’s and 1890’s was a response to the 
increased recording necessary when the elective system appeared 
in the college curriculum. The most rapid development of the elec- 
tive system occurred during the early years of Eliot’s incumbency as 
President of Harvard University. President Thwing says of the 
appearance of the elective system:5 


The elective system has in the last third of the last century become a pre- 
vailing condition in all well-equipped colleges. 


To give objective evidence of the truth of this statement the ap- 
pearance of the elective system was studied in twelve institutions, 
seven in the western section and five in the eastern section of the 


4 The Harvard University Catalogue, 1878-1879 (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1878), p. 26. 
5 Thwing, Charles F., A History of Higher Education in America (New 


York: D. Appleton & Co., 1906), p. 441. 
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United States.* The first year in which any election of courses was 
permitted was taken as the beginning of the system although the 
choices in the first years were not wide, being limited generally to a 
few hours in the senior year. The median year for the introduction of 
electives into the curriculum of these institutions is 1880-81, and 
the median year for the establishment of the office of registrar in 
these institutions is 1888-89. Therefore, there are eight years be- 
tween the two medians. Considering the fact that the elective sys- 
tem developed from the senior year downward, and each step was 
usually taken at an interval of several years, there seems to be a re- 
lationship between the two events. Hence, the hypothesis advanced 
in view of the above facts is that the recording of students’ election 
of subjects, and achievement in them, became an administrative 
burden which could no longer be carried by other administrative 
officers, generally the secretary of the faculty, and consequently a 
new part-time office was added. 


TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES OF REGISTRARS 


In Table II is shown the percentage of registrars teaching in 
selected years from 1860 to 1933. The fact that registrars discon- 
tinued teaching earlier in the large eastern institutions and in the 
state universities is clearly shown in this table. The small western 
institutions have retained longest the practice of combining the 
registrar’s duties and teaching responsibilities. However, even in 
the large eastern institutions a majority of the registrars taught 
until 1890. In the state institutions the registrar’s office became a 
full-time post almost from the beginning. 

In 1933 there were no registrars with teaching responsibilities in 
the state and large eastern institutions, while the percentages in the 
small eastern and small western colleges and universities were 33.3 
and 50.0 respectively. Considered as a group, 21.4 per cent of the 
registrars in the thirty-two institutions had teaching obligations in 
1933. In the twenty-six institutions where no teaching was being 
done by registrars in 1933, the last year in which a teaching registrar 
held office was determined. The median year is 1903 with a range 
from 1860 to 1932. The number of cases in the four groups of colleges 


6 These institutions were: Colby, Amherst, Williams, Hamilton, Wesleyan 
in the East; and Wabash, Beloit, Carleton, Lawrence, Oberlin, Grinnell, and 
Olivet in the West. 
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and universities is so small that medians for these groups would have 
no value, and consequently they were not determined. 

From 1860 to 1933, 164 registrars held office in these colleges and 
universities, of which 56.1 per cent had teaching duties. This fact 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF REGISTRARS TEACHING IN THIRTY-TWO 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN SELECTED 
YEARS, 1860-1933 




















NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF REGISTRARS IN: 
E:qur State E1cut Larce E1gut SMALL E1cut SMALL ALL 
Year INSTITUTIONS I EasTERN EasTERN WESTERN INSTITUTIONS 
NSTITUTIONS INSTITUTIONS INSTITUTIONS 
Nom- |Percent-| Num- /Percent-| Noum- |Percent-| Num- |Percent-| Num- |PERcENT- 
BER AGE BER AGE BER AGE BER AGE BER AGE 
1860 2 66.7 1 |100.0 3 75.0 
1870 1 100.0 4 80.0 5 83.3 
1880 4 80.0 1 |100.0 1 {100.0 6 85.7 
1890 1 25.0 2 50.0 3 42.9 5 1100.0 | 11 55.0 
1900 1 12.5 1 14.3 5 71.4 6 75.0 | 13 43.3 
1910 2 25.0 1 14.3 3 42.9 4 50.0 | 10 34.5 
1920 1 14.3 1 12.5 3 50.0 5 71.4 | 10 35.7 
1930 3 50.0 4 50.0 7 25.0 
1933 2 33.3 4 50.0 6 21.4 
Total 6 14.8 | 15 27.8 | 22 56.4 | 29 63.0 | 72 40.0 
1860* 
to 
1933 7 21.2 | 16 43.2 | 24 58.5 | 45 83.3 | 92 56.1 



































* Based on all registrars holding office in these institutions from 1860 
to 1933. 
when juxtaposed with the fact that many of these officers held other 
offices in the early years indicates that the duties of this office, al- 
though important, were not very time consuming. 


FIELDS OF TEACHING OF REGISTRARS 


The fields of teaching were classified under seven heads as follows: 
biological sciences; physical sciences; social sciences; religion, phi- 
losophy and psychology; classics; modern languages and literature; 
and fine arts. A larger percentage of individuals in all of the four 
types of institutions has taught in the field of the physical sciences 
than in any other field. In all but the large eastern institutions the 
percentage in the physical sciences is much higher than for any other 
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field. In the large eastern group the same percentage, 31.2, has 
taught in the social sciences as in the physical sciences. Very few 
registrars have taught in the biological sciences or in the classics; 
only 5.4 per cent in the former and 6.5 per cent in the latter in all 
types of institutions combined. These are the only striking differ- 
ences in regard to the fields of knowledge in which registrars have 
taught. No registrar has taught in the field of fine arts during this 
period. 


TABLE III 


HIGHEST DEGREES HELD BY REGISTRARS IN THIRTY-TWO 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
SELECTED YEARS, 1860-1933 



































NuMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF Reaistrars Houpine: 

_— No Decree | BacuHetor’s MasTEr’s Docrtor’s —_ ToTaL 

Num- pas Nom- _ Nom- —_ Nom- —_ Now- _ Nom- -_ 

BER| agp | BER AGE BER AGE BER ace | BEB] agg | BER AGE 
1860 1 | 25.0 3 | 75.0 41/1 100.0 
1870 1 | 16.7 5 | 83.3 6 | 100.0 
1880 6 | 85.7 1 | 14.3 7 | 100.0 
1890} 1 | 5.0 5 | 25.0 | 13 | 65.0 1} 5.0 20 | 100.0 
1900} 1 | 3.3 | 12 | 40.0 | 10 | 33.3 5 | 16.7 | 2 | 6.7 | 30 | 100.0 
1910} 1} 3.5 | 12 | 41.4 | 12 | 41.4 3 {10.3 | 1 | 3.5 | 29 | 100.1 
1920} 1 | 3.6 | 12 | 42.9 | 10 | 35.7 4/14.3 | 1 | 3.6} 28 | 100.1 
1930 15 | 53.6 8 | 28.6 3 | 10.7 | 2 | 7.1 | 28 | 100.0 
1933 16 | 57.1 7 | 25.0 3 | 10.7 | 2 | 7.1 | 28 99.9 
Total) 4 | 2.2 | 74] 41.1 | 74 | 41.1 | 20] 11.1 | 8 | 4.4 {180 99.9 
1860* 

to | 3 | 1.8 | 57 | 34.7 | 74] 45.1 | 21 | 12.8 | 9 | 5.5 |164 99.9 

1933 


























* Based on all registrars holding office in these colleges and universities 
from 1860 to 1933. 


A study of the fields in which registrars have taught in decade 
years from 1860 to 1933 showed a decrease in percentage of those 
teaching in the classics, and religion, philosophy, and psychology. 
Only one person has taught in these fields since 1900, while eleven 
had given such instruction prior to 1900. There is also an increase 
from 15.4 per cent in 1890 to 57.1 per cent in 1933 in the fields of 
modern language and literature. These are the only significant trends 
in the teaching fields of registrars from 1860 to 1933. They are sup- 
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ported by the findings of Partridge in her study of thirty colleges in 
the north central region of the United States.’ 


HIGHEST DEGREES HELD BY REGISTRARS 


Table III presents data concerning the highest degrees held by 
registrars in thirty-two colleges and universities in selected years. 
It also shows in percentage form the highest degrees held by all the 
registrars in these institutions between 1860 and 1933. The close 
agreement of the totals in selected years and for the entire group of 
registrars shows that the sample at decade intervals was represen- 


tative. 
TABLE IV 
HIGHEST DEGREES HELD BY TEACHING AND NON-TEACHING 
REGISTRARS IN THIRTY-TWO INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 1860-1933 














REGISTRARS WITH REGISTRARS WITHOUT 
DEGREES TEACHING RESPONSIBILITY TEACHING RESPONSIBILITY 
NUMBER PERCENTAGE NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
NS eee? 13 22.8 44 Tt.2 
PRM Ss 56's, =p vids shore Avs. bi 52 70.3 22 29.7 
eee 19 90.5 2 9.5 
Protessional. .........6..%. 3 33.3 6 66.7 
SIE, cebu ki caes cena 3 100.0 
OO 8 87 53.5 77 46.5 

















A larger percentage of registrars in these institutions of higher 
education has held the Master’s degree than any other degree. Still 
it is clear that the difference in percentage between those holding 
the Master’s and those holding the Bachelor’s degree is not large. 
In the interval from 1860 to 1933, 45.1 per cent of the registrars in 
office held the Master’s degree, and in the same period 34.7 held the 
Bachelor’s degree. But while the percentage of those holding the 
Master’s degree was decreasing from 85.7 in 1880 to 25.0 in 1933, 
the percentage of those holding the Bachelor’s degree was rising from 
zero to 57.1. At the same time the percentage of those holding the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy has remained practically unchanged 
and small, 14.3 in 1880 and 10.7 in 1933. Only 1.8 per cent and 5.5 
per cent have held no degree, and professional degrees, respectively. 


7 Partridge, Florence A., The Evolution of Administrative Offices in Liberal 
Arts Colleges from 1875 to 1933, Unpublished Master’s Thesis (University of 
Chicago, 1934), p. 34. 
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The highest degrees held by registrars were further studied in 
two groups, those who had teaching responsibilities, and those who 
did not. These figures are presented in Table IV. The disparities 
are so wide that they are unquestionably significant. Of all the regis- 
trars holding the Bachelor’s degree, 77.2 per cent had no teaching 
duties while only 22.8 per cent of those holding this degree as their 
highest taught. On the other hand, 70.3 per cent and 90.5 per cent 
of the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees respectively were held by 
teaching registrars. These figures provide further evidence that the 
registrar’s office is becoming a purely administrative one requiring a 
type of training essentially different from that of the scholar. 


TENURE OF REGISTRARS 


Registrars in large eastern institutions have a median tenure of 
seven years. In the small eastern and state institutions the median 
in years is 4.5 and in the small western colleges it is four years. The 
median for all institutions combined is five years with a range of 
from one to forty-two years. 


SUMMARY 


1. The office of registrar is found in all the thirty-two institutions 
at some time between the years 1860and 1933. It very frequently has 
been combined with other administrative offices, the most common 
being that of secretary of the faculty. The office of registrar has been 
combined with other offices less frequently since 1915 than pre- 
viously. 

2. The office of registrar appears earlier in large eastern institu- 
tions than in the other institutions. This difference in date of estab- 
lishment appears to be due to the fact that the title “Registrar” 
in many of these institutions represented a different officer, namely 
the secretary of the faculty. In the other twenty-four institutions 
the office of registrar appeared at about the same time. The hypoth- 
esis is advanced that the appearance of this office is a response to 
the increased student bookkeeping occasioned by the introduction 
of the elective system. 

3. Registrars were largely teaching members of the faculty in the 
early years. The percentage of those with teaching responsibilities 
has decreased steadily until in 1933 only 21.4 per cent have teaching 
duties. 

4. Registrars have taught in the fields of physical sciences to a 
much greater extent than in other fields. There has been a decided 
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decrease in the percentage of registrars teaching in the fields of the 
classics, and religion, philosophy, and psychology. 

5. About two-fifths of the registrars holding office during the 
period 1860 to 1933 have held the Master’s as their highest degree. 
The percentage holding this degree has decreased since 1880 and the 
percentage of those holding the Bachelor’s degree has risen, while 
the percentage of holders of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy has 
remained unchanged. The teaching registrars have consistently 
held the highest academic degrees. 

6. These data indicate that the recent incumbents of the office of 
registrar have not possessed the academic training of their prede- 
cessors, nor have they held teaching positions to the same extent. 
The office is becoming one which requires the full-time services of a 
person not necessarily possessing advanced academic training. 











Guiding the Progress of Students 
in New College 


Paut M. LIMBERT 


In the fall of 1932 a sizable ripple of interest in the academic world 
was caused by the launching of a new educational venture on the 
college level, New College of Columbia University. This was not a 
shot in the dark. Those who were responsible for the development of 
the New College program had tried out successfully the same educa- 
tional principles in elementary and secondary schools. Sharp depar- 
tures from traditional procedure were already being made in several 
other colleges and universities. What was most new in this latest 
endeavor was an experimental approach to the training of teachers. 
Favored by the pioneering tradition of Teachers College and stabi- 
lized by affiliation with a large urban university, New College has 
more than fulfilled during these four years the expectations of its 
friends in making significant advances toward the vitalizing of the 
college curriculum. 

It is the purpose of this paper to deal with those aspects of the 
New College program of particular interest to administrators con- 
cerned with admission, records, and the guidance of students. But 
since administrative procedures are, or ought to be, conditioned by 
the objectives of the school, it will be necessary first to outline the 
general curriculum pattern of New College and the basic underlying 
philosophy. 

THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE CURRICULUM 


Although New College exists primarily for the preparation of 
teachers, it represents a new approach to professional education, 
growing out of a broad conception of the function of an educator and 
a strong conviction of the need of more adequate training. The staff 
of the college are not interested in adding to the supply of run-of- 
the-mill teachers; they seek to prepare a small number of carefully 
selected young men and women who will be recognized as superior 
educators and, thereby, to point the way to improvements which 
may be made throughout the country in liberal arts colleges and 
schools of education. This end can be achieved only by emphasizing, 
in the preparation of teachers for any age level, sound scholarship, 
cultural appreciation, and a greatly enriched experience. New Col- 
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lege graduates are to be intelligent adults, community leaders, vigor- 
ous and resourceful persons, as well as experts in the art of teaching. 

The majority of New College students enter directly from second- 
ary schools. During the first two years they concentrate on gaining 
a general background of knowledge and experience. Premature de- 
cision concerning major interests is discouraged and undue early 
specialization is not permitted. For convenience the experiences 
which the college provides are grouped into four areas, not to be 
sharply distinguished: the natural sciences, human relationships, 
the arts, and philosophy. Normally each student will do work in 
all of these field throughout the first two years. If a major field has 
been chosen which involves the development of special skills—as 
in art, music, physical education—enough attention may be given 
during the first two years to maintain these skills but never at the 
expense of developing a well-established general background. The 
later years of a student’s course are directed primarily toward a 
further mastery of materials in his chosen field of specialization and 
an application of sound principles of education in teaching. Cultural 
and professional objectives are integrated from start to finish and 
the baneful distinction between “content”? and “‘method”’ is not 
recognized. 

The scope of the curriculum is conceived so broadly that it in- 
cludes the total experience of the student throughout the calendar 
year over which the college has any control. There is, of course, the 
program of classroom lectures and discussions, resembling in many 
respects the traditional college schedule. But there are no extra- 
curricular activities. The publication of the college paper, the pres- 
entation of musical and dramatic productions, participation in 
social activities—all are an integral part of the college program. Re- 
ports on activities of this kind are included in the summary record 
of a student as surely as reports of work in the classroom. New 
York City is used as a laboratory, both in the sense of providing 
limitless resources for study and as a community in which New Col- 
lege may carry on social and educational experiments. Students are 
expected to gain some experience in industry. Usually one or more 
summers is used for a period of work in a factory, in a store, or in 
some other form of remunerative employment. Some students either 
from choice or economic necessity spend an entire year in work. In 
any case the work program is regarded as a part of the college ex- 
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perience. Students in or near New York City attend a weekly in- 
dustrial seminar at the college. 

A period of foreign study is a normal part of the New College 
program required of all students, coming after two or three years of 
study in New York when they are prepared to profit from advanced 
independent work under the supervision of members of the college 
staff. The student concentrates upon gaining an insight into the 
civilization of one country. A large part of his time abroad is spent 
in gathering materials for one or more problems related to his field 
of major interest. 

The most novel element in the New College curriculum is the 
emphasis placed upon community study and experience. Many of 
those who talk about a changed social order ‘‘ain’t a-goin’ there’’; 
seldom has a college grappled realistically with the problems of 
community reorganization in its own neighborhood. Within its 
short life-time New College has already established three commu- 
nity projects. The oldest of these, called New College Community, is 
located in the mountains of western North Carolina, thirty miles 
beyond Asheville. Every student is expected to spend at least one 
summer at the Community early in his college experience, if possible 
directly after graduation from high school. Students and staff as- 
sume responsibility for all activities on a hundred-acre farm, in- 
cluding the production, preparation and preservation of food, the 
erection of buildings, the care of livestock, and the maintenance of 
equipment. In the process of sharing in the daily routine of the Com- 
munity, many students learn for the first time what is involved in 
making a living. Social and economic problems of rural life are under- 
stood from first-hand experience. A genuine interest has developed 
in the cultural and economic development of the small valley in 
which the College Community is located. Nursery schools have 
been established; recreational programs have been organized; co- 
operative enterprises are being developed. In all of these projects 
and in the children’s camp which has been established near by, ad- 
vanced students gain practical experience in group leadership. The 
instructional program is closely related to problems which arise 
naturally in the experience of community living. Home economics, 
industrial arts, bacteriology, social psychology take on new mean- 
ing in practical application. 

Another rural project is now in process of development in Georgia, 
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where the emphasis will be put on adult education and community 
rebuilding. Meanwhile the college has not been oblivious to prob- 
lems at its own doorstep in New York City. Faced with sharp con- 
trasts between the privileged University groups and those who live 
in a drab, congested area only a few blocks away, a few students 
and staff members have made a modest beginning of developing an 
informal community school for boys and girls after regular school 
hours and an evening high school for their parents. A large part of 
the work of one of the education seminars this year has been centered 
about this enterprise, including a survey of the area and an investi- 
gation of the function of the school in relation to other social and 
educational agencies. 

To this list of experiences beyond college walls which are included 
in the New College curriculum must be added the period of interne- 
ship. After many exploratory contacts with educational agencies 
and a period of practice teaching, students who have met all other 
requirements for graduation are required to spend a period, usually 
a year, in full-time responsibility as interne members of a school 
staff. These positions are not necessarily near New York; they may 
be in any educational situation where the conditions are favorable 
for serious work under competent supervision. The interneship offers 
a final test of the student’s ability to apply theory in practical situa- 
tions and to demonstrate that he has gained the knowledge and skill 
necessary for superior teaching. 

In keeping with this enlarged concept of the scope of the college 
curriculum is the basic conviction that there must be a functional 
approach to the organization of the curriculum. All the varied ex- 
periences of the student, within the classroom and outside, are to be 
organized with reference to persistent human problems rather than 
on the traditional subject-matter basis. These problems are persist- 
ent in the sense that they exist in some fashion throughout the 
life of the individual and have been present throughout most of 
human history. They have both individual and social aspects. Al- 
though they may be variously stated and classified, they can be 
expressed in very simple form as follows: (1) adjusting to and co- 
operating with others, (2) maintaining physical and mental health, 
(3) achieving economic and political security, (4) adjusting to and 
controlling the natural environment, (5) interpreting and creating 
art and beauty, (6) searching for guiding principles and ultimate 
values, (7) acquiring and transmitting the social heritage. Problems 
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so vital as these cannot be confined within ordinary academic com- 
partments; they call for a new integration among the fields of knowl- 
edge. In New College the Central Seminar, in which each student is 
enroled throughout his course, is designed to be the chief agency for 
aiding in this integrating process; courses are organized to meet the 
student’s need for knowledge and skill in specific areas. 

This guiding principle of curricular organization determines the 
selection of experiences and materials of instruction; only those ma- 
terials are to be included which have an important bearing upon 
these persistent problems. It also suggests the standards for measur- 
ing progress and gives a clue to the type of records which will be 
significant. 

RECORDS AND GUIDANCE 


An unconventional college program of this kind obviously makes 
heavy demands upon the ingenuity of the administrator. Even to 
determine the exact size and location of the student body is no small 
task: some are likely to be in North Carolina, some in Germany, 
England or France, others out in industry, still others scattered 
over the Eastern United States in interneships. Much more difficult 
it is to translate these varied student experiences into the current 
academic coin of credits and grades. How shall one evaluate three 
months spent at the Community in a combined work-and-study pro- 
gram in comparison with one semester of eighteen hours of sitting 
in classes each week in New York? Why should a student not receive 
“credit” for a good piece of work done through independent study 
during the summer, even though no tuition has been paid? How can 
an integrated approach to problems of education in a seminar be 
broken up into three units of credit for history of education, so many 
for educational psychology, and so on? The artificiality of traditional 
academic procedures is so obvious that New College makes no at- 
tempt to measure the progress of students in terms of credits and 
grades. For purposes of meeting requirements of certification the 
New College program can be squeezed into the familiar moulds, 
but fortunately the students are spared the trouble of this complex 
procedure. When a student wishes to transfer to another institution, 
a descriptive record of his progress is submitted and the responsi- 
bility of reckoning semester hours and credits is turned over to the 
college which accepts him. 

On the other hand, a very elaborate system of record-keeping has 
been developed at New College. At the end of each semester, a re- 
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port of each student’s work is made in descriptive terms, involving 
at least a paragraph of specific statements regarding the nature and 
quality of the work, together with any indications of weakness and 
recommendations for the future. Other forms are used for reports on 
health, personal adjustments, special activities, and student teach- 
ing experiences. These reports are summarized each semester in writ- 
ten form and submitted to students and parents for review. An ac- 
cumulation of records of this type over a period of years provides a 
basis for evaluation, in comparison with which the ordinary page of 
college grades seems like a report of cold and meaningless symbols. 

Having departed from the convenient measures ordinarily used, 
with their deceiving appearance of objectivity, the staff of New Col- 
lege are faced with a very difficult task of devising standards which 
will provide a fair and adequate basis for measuring a student’s 
progress. The general principles are clear, but the working out of 
details is a long and tedious process. For one thing, it is clear that 
standards must be set up in relation to the persistent problems which 
have been accepted as the core of the curriculum. The student is 
expected to gain understandings and develop abilities which are 
deemed essential in working toward the solution of crucial human 
problems. While the importance of knowledge as an essential equip- 
ment of the teacher is not to be minimized, it is the functional use 
of information, skills and attitudes which is the primary considera- 
tion. The acid test of a student’s achievement is not, ‘‘What courses 
has he passed?” but ‘‘What does he know? Can and will he use this 
knowledge in an appropriate situation?” Among the items to be 
included in these measures are the health of the student, his relia- 
bility in meeting obligations, his ability to get along with people, 
his willingness to give time and energy without too much regard for 
immediate personal gain. For failures in practical matters of this 
kind a New College student can be held back from graduation as 
surely as for weak scholarship. Moreover, the program of the college 
is admirably suited to provide natural tests of a student’s ability to 
meet a variety of situations, since he will be observed intimately in 
many relationships. 

Another guiding principle in measuring the progress of New Col- 
lege students is that standards must be established with careful re- 
gard to individual needs and differences. Although the general pat- 
tern of the curriculum in the first two years is quite well defined, the 
experiences within that pattern for the individual student may vary 
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greatly. As he becomes more mature in preparation and more def- 
inite in purpose, his program is more thoroughly individualized. 
The common factor in the curriculum for all students is the group of 
inescapable persistent problems; the experiences through which 
these problems may be attacked, however, vary with the circum- 
stances and the needs of the individuals. There are many roads 
which may lead to the same fundamental understandings; the art 
and skill of guidance consist in helping the individual find the road 
which is best for him. The program of New College is designed to be 
sufficiently flexible and diverse to make such intelligent guidance 
possible. Nevertheless the effectiveness of this program will depend 
upon several factors: (1) the clearly defining of problems so as to be 
understood by both instructor and student; (2) the development of 
definite standards of accomplishment against which growth can 
be measured; (3) the keeping of accurate and detailed records of the 
growth of the student in attaining the goals which he has set. 

All members of the New College staff share to a considerable ex- 
tent in the responsibility for guidance and keeping of records. Each 
student from the time of admission has a general adviser who meets 
with him periodically and maintains an intimate acquaintance with 
his progress throughout college. Early in the student’s career this 
general adviser helps to work out a “‘long-view” plan, which involves 
the setting up of long-term goals and the recognition of fundamental 
needs which will have to be met by varied experiences. This plan 
may be modified many times early in the student’s college experi- 
ence, but it will help him gradually to define his purposes more 
clearly and to choose courses and other activities wisely. After the 
student has made a choice of a major area of professional interest, 
a field adviser is assigned to him. This second adviser takes an in- 
creasingly important part in helping to determine the steps which 
are to be taken in reaching the student’s professional goals. 

The total guidance program includes, of course, all stages of a 
student’s progress from admission to graduation. There are exam- 
inations all along the line; at many points checks are made to deter- 
mine the student’s fitness to enter upon the next normal stage in 
his progress toward a degree. The most comprehensive of these 
examinations comes at the point of deciding whether a student is 
eligible to begin an interneship problem, upon the satisfactory com- 
pletion of which he will go out into the year of interne teaching. 
Normally at least five calendar years will be required for a student 
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to meet New College standards; in many cases it will be longer and 
in any case a student cannot get a degree simply by accumulating a 
specified number of points. As a more adequate academic award 
for this prolonged period of preparation, it has recently been pro- 
posed that the Master’s degree be awarded directly without the 
formality of a Bachelor’s degree, and there is little doubt that this 
policy will be adopted. The number of students in the college is 
limited to three hundred and fifty. This makes possible both a rigor- 
ous selection and adequate provision for intensive individual guid- 
ance and instruction. 

The major responsibility for administering the whole program of 
New College, apart from determination of budget and selection of 
staff, is vested in what is known as the Curriculum-Guidance Com- 
mittee. This term is significant as implying an inseparable relation- 
ship between the development of the curriculum and the guidance 
of individual students. As the needs of students are revealed through 
personal contact and comprehensive records, suggestions are clearly 
given for the construction of the curriculum. Conversely, guidance 
proceeds with reference to the responses of the student to the cur- 
riculum. The student’s pre-college experience and his professional 
objectives determine largely his plan of study. Hence, at the time of 
application for admission, stress is laid on the collection of such data 
as will not only indicate the possibilities of success in college and in 
teaching, but also will provide information for the guidance of the 
student if admitted. After his admission, data collected from all pos- 
sible phases of his college life are accumulated continuously and the 
original plan for his work is modified from time to time in accordance 
with his response to the curriculum and to guidance. 

In administering this unorthodox program the staff of New 
College are often forced into uncharted seas where there is bound 
at times to be floundering and uncertainty; but they are convinced 
that their objectives are sound and that administrative measures 
can and will be worked out to implement these goals. 














The Student Health Service and Its 


Place in the Educational Program’ 


CuHarLes E. Lyeut, M.D. 


Widely divergent current opinions concerning the necessity for 
modification in or preservation of the present relationship between 
the public and the practising medical profession are well known to 
this audience. Certainly we all must possess some crystallized ideas 
on the subject, and it may be that a rousing argument could be 
precipitated were an attempt made by this speaker to drag the 
question, willy-nilly, into today’s discussion. 

I realize that some of my hearers may be proponents of what has 
been poorly christened ‘‘socialized medicine.” These listeners may 
be hoping that I will make a good case for that form of practise; and, 
by the time I finish, may even feel that the Health Service described 
carries some of the distinguishing marks upon it they have hoped to 
discern. I am just as persuaded that others in my audience will say 
at my concluding sentence that they have heard presented a service 
by physicians and nurses that has succeeded in retaining those con- 
sciously personal and individual characteristics they hope to see 
preserved in privately practised medicine. 

In view of the fact that I am about to acquaint you with the aims 
and accomplishments of a university department that has already 
celebrated its silver jubilee, I feel that I outline no spindly experi- 
ment, no new departure, but can claim, rather, that I represent an 
endeavour that because of its age and its growth must be acknowl- 
edged as a vigorous entity, and not a discredited or waning influence 
upon our campus. 

Therefore, I will stay clear of the din of debate, and present for 
your scrutiny the Department of Student Health of the University 
of Wisconsin in its role as one of the educational units of an institu- 
tion of learning. 

Let us agree that haphazard medical supervision of health in an 
institution or a community is unsupportable in the light of modern 
scientific, economic or sociologic standards. Good health is so 
precious that its preservation demands a three-fold program that 


1 Presented at the meeting of the Wisconsin Registrars’ Association, No- 
vember 15, 1935. Submitted as the best paper. 
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leaves nothing to chance. Such a set-up must admit and embrace 
responsibility (1) for as much prevention of the spread of com- 
municable disease as modern methods allow, (2) for insistence upon 
the establishment and maintenance of acceptable hygienic con- 
ditions, and (3) for the provision of freely available advice and of 
medical care within reason. 

The conception of a college or university acting “‘in loco parentis”’ 
is educationally so sound a fundamental and so universally accepted 
that it calls neither for defense nor elaboration here. Out of this 
public consciousness of a need, and administrative awareness of a 
responsibility, germinated first the idea and later the ideal of student 
health services. 

A few months after California had led the way to the establish- 
ment of what was probably the first modern department of student 
health, Wisconsin founded a department that has for twenty-six 
years attempted to exert a healthy, stimulating influence upon the 
maturing bodies and minds of its campus community. The steady 
growth of the service and of its scope of activity is perhaps as good 
an index of its success as any. 

The manifestation of a natural uneasiness among the parents of 
students at the time of a serious city-wide epidemic of typhoid fever 
in 1909, caused the president and the regents to decide that the 
manful but divided efforts of local practitioners must be re-enforced 
and co-ordinated by some form of central medical supervision. They 
realized that provision of such service was an administrative func- 
tion not to be sidestepped. They recognized, too, the educational 
opportunity along with the safety factor, and planned accordingly. 

Their foresight was uncanny, for today there is hardly an im- 
portant institution of higher learning in this country or Canada that 
does not provide some degree of health service for its students. 
Universities in metropolitan areas, where a great part of the student 
body is derived locally, must rightly expect the family physicians to 
provide much student care, the college health services exercising 
largely supervisory and investigative functions, and directing their 
educational programs. Where schools are situated in relatively small 
cities or towns, most of the students will be found to be widely 
separated from their homes, and a more complete coverage must 
be available, if health maintenance is to be held as important as the 
regulation of housing, social activities, and discipline. The set-up 
will vary with local conditions, but the purpose will not be different. 
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The late Dean of the Medical School, Dr. C. R. Bardeen, in an 
article written in 1919, made the following cogent observation, that 
“the prompt discovery of an infectious disease is of little value, so 
far as the community at large is concerned, unless it is followed by 
prompt isolation. Proper isolation,’’ he further stated, “‘is seldom 
practical in the houses in which most of the students room.” 

Accordingly, the university has erected, as the frontier fortress 
of its conflict with preventable disease, a modern Infirmary for the 
hospitalization of students needing bed care. After various small 
ventures in rather make-shift quarters, the first unit on the present 
site was built in 1919, and enlarged in 1931 to a capacity of one 
hundred beds—occasionally increased in times of emergency to as 
many as one hundred and thirty. It is obviously necessary to have 
available more beds than are ordinarily in use in order to be prepared 
for unpreventable epidemics. The prime purpose of the Infirmary, 
the prevention of disease, is therefore fulfilled by its possession of 
special facilities for the segregation of the sick from the well. 

Staffing the Infirmary we find a head nurse and twenty or more 
nursing assistants and supervisors—all graduates; three laboratory 
technicians, a dietitian, clerks, and the necessary number of cooks, 
maids, attendants, janitors, and orderlies. Its medical staff is that 
of the Student Health Service, supervising the work of two resident 
physicians and one interne. Members of the staff of the adjoining 
Wisconsin General Hospital are available for consultation if deemed 
necessary, while certain equipment of the General Hospital has not 
been duplicated at the Infirmary—such as x-ray, physical therapy, 
operating rooms, and a pharmacy. Otherwise the Infirmary is a very 
self-contained unit, admitting an average of around 2,000 cases per 
year and supplying annually approximately 12,200 days of hospital 
care. 

Ambulatory cases are taken care of in the student clinic, now 
occupying the first floor of the Infirmary building. Here a staff of 
seven full-time, two half-time, and two part-time physicians may 
be consulted by students. A clerical and secretarial staff of seven 
rounds out the clinic personnel. Medical appointments, made where 
possible in advance, are encouraged, but emergency service is main- 
tained 24 hours a day. Diagnostic room visits are made upon stu- 
dents unable through illness to appear at the clinic. Repeated house 
calls upon the same individual for the same illness are not made, 
however, such a patient being referred to the Infirmary for bed care, 
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not merely for his own benefit, but for the protection of associated 
house members, and to the end that make-shift measures in fra- 
ternities, rooming houses, or dormitories may not be substituted for 
the modern hospital facilities the student has already paid for. In 
the course of a year, upwards of 50,000 visits are made to the clinic 
by students. With such a number applying for advice and care, it 
must frankly be admitted that only by preserving intact a loyal, 
conscientious, and well-trained staff can we assure each student the 
time and the individual attention his case deserves. So far we have 
succeeded, though a smaller number of doctors now mans the service 
than when the speaker came here nine years ago and found an 
annual turnover of 39,000 patients—78 per cent of the present clinic 
load. This temporary reduction in personnel is being restored as 
rapidly as trimmed budgets will allow. 

One of the largest segments of our system of preventive medicine 
lies in a complete and very thorough physical examination—with 
subsequent follow-up—of every new student entering the university. 
The first semester examinations begin during freshman orientation 
week, while a smaller group of registrants is examined early in the 
second semester. Present facilities preclude physical examination of 
the 3,500 or more summer session students present on the campus 
for so limited a period. During the first two weeks of this semester 
3,544 complete physical examinations were made by our staff, re- 
enforced by other physicians and assisted by members of the senior 
and junior years in medicine, who learn as they help. Free vaccina- 
tion is available at this time. Complete records of each examination 
and subsequent visit are kept in individually numbered envelopes, 
there being over 91,000 records now on file. 

Educationally sound and medically modern is the anti-tubercu- 
losis program developed here since 1933. All new students receive 
the tuberculin test, and the 27 per cent who react positively then 
are given a chest x-ray. We now know that we can see tuberculosis 
long before we can hear it or the patient be aware of its presence 
through the appearance of symptoms. This case-finding procedure 
ensures that before the semester is many weeks old, students bearing 
the earliest recognizable evidence of pulmonary tuberculosis will 
have been discovered and advised to withdraw from school to secure 
proper treatment at a stage when treatment promises maximum 
results and least loss of time. It also assures other positive reactors 
frequent rechecks with fluoroscope or film, and the negative reactors 
a further study at least once annually. A summary of the results 
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of the survey up to date gives the following very interesting figures: 
Of 9,000 receiving tests since September, 1933, approximately 27 
per cent have reacted. 


INCIDENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS AMONG NEW STUDENTS* 
(1933-34, 1934-35. Figures for 1935-36 not complete) 








Per Cent oF Per Cent or ToTaL 
D1AGNosis Numper | THOSE Recgiv- NuMBER RECEIVING 
1nG Rognt- TuBERCULIN TEST 


GENOGRAMS Waricn Numperep 5,123 





With no evidence of pulmonary 














INNIS, i 6 5. 5 .nkas eas eeues 926 69.4 90.0 
With primary type of tuberculosis. 333 25.0 6.5 
With adult type of tuberculosis. . . 76 5.6 1.5 
Positives not receiving roentgeno- 

ee a rrr 105 2.0 

1,335 100.0 100.0 
With lesions advised to withdraw 
ee ER re 21 1.6 0.4 





* These figures are arrived at by assuming that all negative reactors would 
show no tuberculous lesion on x-ray. 

Let me draw your attention to a comparison of the present case- 
finding program and ordinary clinical methods as used prior to its 
inception. Over a fourteen-year period ending in June, 1933, a 
yearly average of 10 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis had been dis- 
covered in the clinic and Infirmary, whereas in the first two years 
of the present study an average of 38 cases had been found among 
new students alone. Even more interesting is the further fact that 
36 cases of adult type of tuberculosis were discovered in old students 
during the two-year period, bringing the total diagnosed up to 112. 
Please remember that the 10 per year formerly diagnosed were in 
most instances moderately or far advanced cases of tuberculosis who 
had reported to us because of symptoms. Those we are now finding are 
almost entirely pre-clinical types who are symptomless, whose dis- 
ease is minimal, and whose recovery should therefore be prompt 
and complete. 

It costs approximately $1,000 to $1,200 per year to treat a case of 
pulmonary tuberculosis in a sanatorium. The economic saving to 
the individual and to the commonwealth guaranteed by early recog- 
nition of tuberculosis should therefore be easily apparent. 

The protection of student contacts is also of tremendous impor- 
tance, as shown by one recent experience. A senior girl who had not 
been subjected to this program, living in a sorority with 15 other 
girls, was found to have active pulmonary tuberculosis. Among her 
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sorority sisters were 11 who had been tested and were known to 
be negative; 4 others had not been included in our program and were 
unknown quantities. After this active case had been found the whole 
group was again tuberculin tested, and of the 15 contacts 14 showed 
a positive reaction. The weeding out of active cases early after their 
arrival at the university minimizes the chance of such occurrences 
as the above. 

Another service of great value, and one we hope soon to see aug- 
mented, is that of consultation by students in need of mental hy- 
giene with specialists in the field of psychiatry. The economic de- 
pression seems to have created a great and growing need for ex- 
perienced physicians who can assist students with their mental 
problems. So often these ‘‘brain storms” arise out of new environ- 
mental demands assailing young folks already badly buffeted by 
adverse circumstances. Adjustment is almost always possible if ex- 
pert help is available at once. So great has been the interest and so 
increasing the voluntary requests for advice that more physicians 
in this special field, available for more hours of consultation, are 
urgently needed. 

Abnormal conditions found or suspected at the entrance physical 
examinations may call for rechecking and further study. Eventually, 
however, every new student receives a physical “grade,” and based 
upon this ‘grade’? recommendations are made to deans, advisers, 
and other administrative officers in charge of academic work, and 
to those responsible for physical education or military science re- 
quirements. Many students, in turn, are sent to the department by 
their deans, because of poor records and declining grade-points. 
A medical check-up very frequently reveals physical defects of 
which the student was unaware, and with their elimination scho- 
lastic improvement occurs. The Department of Student Health is 
thus able to suggest individualized programs and maximum sched- 
ules of study. It keeps clean the record of the student who must 
reduce his credit total or withdraw from the university during the 
semester because of impaired health. Again, in these days of eco- 
nomic stress when so many find it necessary to engage in much out- 
side work, some of it none too high class, a close co-operative liaison 
for the rapid exchange of information between the offices of the 
various deans, the employment bureau, and the health service has 
been maintained to the advantage of all three agencies, and to the 
better safeguarding of the health and, therefore, the efficiency of 
students. Prior to the granting of scholarships, the opinion of the 
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health service is sought concerning the physical fitness of candidates. 
Very close supervision of student athletes is maintained, and par- 
ticipation in any sport must always be preceded by a thorough re- 
examination by our team physician. This greatly reduces the chance 
of needless injury or functional impairment, and time lost from 
classes because of such. 

Faculty members and employees are handled by us only on two 
counts: First, in the case of accidental injury occurring in the course 
of normal duties, i.e., a compensation case; and second, for the 
diagnosis of illnesses that if not recognized early might spread to 
student contacts. All university food handlers, kitchen and laundry 
workers, are examined annually to weed out disease carriers—again, 
a protection of student health. 

A brief word as to how such a service as I have described is 
financed: In order—on the one hand—that no student may be 
denied care or advice through lack of funds, and—on the other— 
that there may be no spirit of ‘‘contract”’ between student and phy- 
sician, the university itself provides for the support of the clinic, 
including the salaries of its doctors and office staff, out of regular 
university funds through the medium of the medical school budget. 
Were there no university agency to shoulder this problem of stu- 
dent illness, the load thrown upon the relief set-up in our county 
in these days of economic depression can only be imagined. Having 
explained the clinic’s financial support, we pass on to find that the 
cost of hospitalization, exclusive of the medical care furnished by 
the Student Health staff, is met by $4.50 of the incidental fee paid 
by each student per semester. This entitles the individual to such 
bed care and general nursing, x-ray, and physical therapy as he may 
need in the opinion of the staff during the period covered by the 
general fee, for illness arising during this period. Since, as stated, 
a special feature of such services is the segregation of students 
suffering from communicable diseases, it is at once evident that 
those students who may not themselves require hospital service 
also are protected and profit accordingly. The university does not 
attempt, however, to provide the services of surgical specialists, 
dental care, glasses or appliances, special nursing, blood trans- 
fusions, or other unusual treatment as a regular part of its health 
program. 

Finally, how does the health service fit into the educational 
picture? Much of this must be apparent from the foregoing, but let 
me sum up the educational aspects of our program as we see them. 
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First, through his earliest contact with the student health depart- 
ment the student is taught the value of a complete and thorough 
physical survey and its logical follow-up, the periodic health exam- 
ination. He learns then and at every subsequent visit to the clinic 
that early attention to minor illness pays, and that only by early 
recognition and treatment can many diseases be satisfactorily cured. 
He is taught to think in terms of community health, as well as in 
terms of his own individual safety. If he reads his college ‘‘daily,” 
he will be kept medically abreast of the times by articles specially 
written by members of his student health staff. He will further 
encounter these physicians as they address campus groups large and 
small on subjects of hygiene and general medical topics. Formal 
courses in hygiene should always be under the supervision of the 
school’s health service, rendering them practical rather than theo- 
retical. 

Secondly, through the preservation or improvement of his health, 
the student is enabled to meet his academic requirements without 
interruption and with a clear mind in a well body, and it should 
therefore be predictable that he will secure a richer and more abun- 
dant schooling than were he less well equipped physically. 

Thirdly, information supplied to his dean, his instructors and ad- 
visers, by the health service, is never to his disadvantage, and 
should result in increasing educational benefits to the student. 
Warned of his weaknesses, these supervisory and instructional 
officers will be able more intelligently and understandingly to fit 
to his needs what the university curriculum has to offer. 

Fourthly, the benefit to the medical students from their partici- 
pation in the annual medical examinations is mentioned only in 
passing, but is of great importance in their training. 

Lastly, it is our aim to see to it that each graduating class repre- 
sents an increasing contribution by the university to the better 
education of tomorrow’s citizens. The Student Health Service hopes 
to have displayed a brand and a level of health advice and medical 
care that will assure the nation of healthy leaders who, in days to 
come, will accept only that high grade of medical service that the 
heart and core of the profession is striving to provide. Our educa- 
tional effort will be complete if we have convinced our student 
patients that they should early seek the advice of their physicians 
with high confidence and in full co-operation. We are not training 
people how to be sick gracefully; we are educating them in modern 
methods of staying well. 
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Evaluation of Foreign Credentials 
J. F. ABEL 


Any college registrar who is dealing with foreign students and 
finds it difficult to decide on the amount of high-school and college 
credit to allow them, may have such help as the Office of Education 
can give him if he will but write for it. Address the United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. The Division of Compara- 
tive Education of the Office has been evaluating the credentials of 
foreign students for the past fifteen years and to January 1, 1936, 
has handled approximately 5,500 cases. Many registrars know of the 
service and use it regularly; others do not. This article is addressed 
to both classes. Its purpose is so to explain the work that it may 
be carried on for both the registrars and the Office as easily and 
satisfactorily as possible. 

The credentials of a foreign student are not evaluated at the re- 
quest of the holder. In this connection, no ratings of the ‘“‘to whom 
it may concern type” are issued. The person who holds certificates, 
diplomas, or degrees granted abroad should present them to some 
institution with which he is connected, in which he is studying, or 
wishes to enter and the institution should make the request for an 
evaluation. The reply is made to the institution, not to the holder 
of the credentials. The word “institution” is here used broadly. 
Requests come from registrars, committees of admission, and deans 
and presidents of colleges and universities; state departments of 
education; city boards of education; state licensing boards; and 
infrequently even from firms of attorneys. To all of these, opinions 
are given in answer. 

Each case is handled on its individual merits. The Office of Edu- 
cation may not rate and classify educational institutions in the 
United States, particularly those of university rank. Nor may it 
rate schools and universities in other countries. So it must insist on 
dealing with each foreign student’s training as a separate case with 
its own distinct strengths or weaknesses. 

In these conditions, better results can be obtained if the registrar 
will send a complete statement in some detail of the entire education 
of the applicant from the time he first entered school, and attach 
to it the credentials (certificates, diplomas, degrees, or whatever 
they may be) which were issued to the applicant by the different 
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institutions he attended. The data in the statement should be ar- 
ranged in chronological order with the names of the schools given 
in the language of the country. The credentials should be the origi- 
nals or photostats of the originals, or certified copies. Many students 
object, and justly, to turning their original papers over to other 
people. Photostats are just as good, and certified copies serve the 
purpose very well if they are good typewritten copies in the lan- 
guage in which the credentials are written. Indeed, such typewritten 
copies can save the Office much time and trouble if the original is in 
rather illegible handwriting. ‘‘Certified” here does not mean that 
the copy need be attested before a notary. The statement of any 
registrar’s office that it is correct is perfectly acceptable. 

In all cases of credential evaluation, the Office prefers to make its 
own translations if any are necessary. It is equipped to handle about 
twenty-five foreign languages and, for many more, can have the help 
of other agencies in Washington. Ordinary commercial translations 
into English are seldom satisfactory for two reasons. First, the 
translator is almost sure to write his estimate of the worth of the 
credential into his translation; and second, the name of the school, 
if translated into English, is often so changed that the Office is un- 
able to identify the institution. 

All credentials, and especially originals, should be transmitted 
by registered mail. 

On receipt of a request for an evaluation, the case is numbered 
serially, any necessary translations are made, the student’s record 
is studied in connection with the information the Office has on educa- 
tion in the country or countries from which the credentials come, a 
letter of opinion is written, and it with the credentials and the trans- 
lations is sent to the registrar or other official who made the request. 
A complete record of each case is kept in the Office in such a way 
that it may be referred to easily at any time. No letter of evaluation 
deals with more than one student. Any registrar who sends the cre- 
dentials of two or more students in one letter will receive a separate 
reply for each. 

It must be stressed here that a letter of evaluation is wholly an 
opinion. It is not and cannot be in any sense mandatory. The person 
who made the request is quite free to disregard the answer entirely 
if he sees fit. Naturally, the members of the Office staff who make 
these ratings hope that their judgments are generally sound enough 
to be worthy of acceptance. 
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But, determining the worth of a student’s training in a foreign 
country in terms of education in the United States and doing it on 
purely documentary evidence is at best a difficult procedure into 
which serious errors may easily come. Because of that, the Office is 
very willing on request to review any case once or several times. It 
does review cases frequently and often changes its first opinion on 
receipt of added information or better statements from the appli- 
cants. The basal purpose of the Office is to help place the student 
where he can work to the greatest benefit to himself and to the 
satisfaction of the institution in which he is studying. 

A complete statement of the student’s training accompanied by 
the documents to substantiate it, is a somewhat ideal condition of 
affairs from the point of view of the person who is doing the evalu- 
ating. A majority of the records that are sent to the Office are by no 
means so nearly complete; in some, the information on which to base 
an opinion is extremely meager. Still registrars are invited to send 
whatever information they may have about any student, even 
though it is very little, and the Office will do the best it can to give 
a good answer. 

Some registrars ask for exact evaluations in high-school credits 
and semester hours. In many cases they cannot be given. Few other 
countries use the time measures that are so common in the United 
States and an attempt to interpret training taken abroad too strictly 
in our terms is often futile and sometimes unfair to the student. The 
Office tries to be reasonably accurate but expects the college or uni- 
versity, through its contacts with the student, to make the final 
careful allocations of credit. 

Besides handling individual cases on request, the Office expects 
to help registrars in other ways. In May of 1931, the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars sent to the Secretary of the 
Interior a request that the Office ‘‘prepare an annual report on the 
proper accrediting of educational institutions in foreign countries 
for the guidance of registrars in American colleges and universities.”’ 
In his reply of June 12, 1931, the Secretary stated in effect that the 
Office could not undertake to make for institutions in other countries 
a classification so refined as that set up by the collegiate registrars 
for colleges and universities in this country, and that in principle 
he thought it the function of the Office to furnish the data by which 
Officials in the United States could do their own rating. 

Since then, the Office has had constantly in mind the idea of 
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supplying information in some detail about higher education in other 
countries. It has prepared and issued bulletins on institutions of 
higher education in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. A study of 
education in Czechoslovakia is now in the press and one on Germany 
is in the making. Occasional circulars have been issued, and the 
attention of registrars has been called to publications, other than 
those of the Office, that should be particularly valuable to them in 
their dealings with foreign students. 
Recent publications of the Office that are interesting in this con- 
nection are: 
Bulletin 1930, No. 17—Secondary education in Norway, 10¢. 
Bulletin 1932, No. 5—Education in Belgium, 15¢. 
Bulletin 1934, No. 2—lInstitutions of higher education in Norway, 10¢. 
Bulletin 1934, No. 13—Institutions of higher education in Denmark, 10¢. 
Bulletin 1934, No. 10—Foreign and comparative education, a list of refer- 
ences, 10¢. 
Pamphlet No. 29, 1932—Official certificates, diplomas, and degrees granted 
in France, 5¢. 
Pamphlet No. 32, 1932—Institutions of higher education in Sweden, 10¢. 
Circular No. 12, 1928—The programs of study in Hungarian secondary 
schools. 
Circular No. 15, 1929—Secondary education in Lithuania. 
Circular No. 37, 1931—Secondary schools in Poland. 
Circular No. 66, 1933—Certificates issued by the Scottish Education De- 
partment. 


Circular letter of February 1, 1935—American schools abroad. 
The bulletins and pamphlets may be obtained from the Super- 


intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at the prices given. 
The circulars are mailed free from the Office of Education. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Those who follow the proceedings of the annual conventions of the 
A.A.C.R. must be convinced that there is a growing tendency among 
registrars to build up first class defense mechanisms by applying the 
test of utility to the items of the work for which they are responsible. 
It would be interesting to apply this test to one of the established 
functions of the registrar, namely, that which is known as the com- 
pilation of enrolment statistics. Apparently this is an unchallenged 
function of the registrar. Enrolment statistics are the bulwark of 
the Registrar’s Report to the President. A college or university can- 
not exist without students, and the enrolment report is acceptable 
evidence that an institution of higher learning has students. No 
statistical data is more in demand than the enrolment reports. They 
are wanted by the deans, the legislators, and the newspapers, by the 
A.A.C.R. Committee on Special Projects, by the United States 
Bureau of Education, and, last but not least, by Raymond Walters. 
Although enrolment reports are much in demand, they are useful 
only to a limited extent because they are made on the basis of indi- 
vidual counts regardless of the period of residence and the amount 
of work carried by each individual. Counts made on that basis do 
not furnish an exact measure of the carrying load of an institution, 
are not always a dependable means for making inter- and even intra- 
institutional comparisons and do not provide the statistician with 
an exact unit of measure for determining the educational expendi- 
tures per student or for making other computations and comparisons 
on the same basis. 

A more useful type of registration data is the average equivalent 
full-time enrolment which presents the equivalent number of full- 
time students enrolled at established census dates. The unit full- 
time student means one student pursuing the normal full-time load 
for one academic year of approximately 36 weeks. For an institution 
on the credit-hour basis, the equivalent full-time enrolment is de- 


termined by the following formula: 








Total student credit-hours _ JEquivalent full-timeenrolment 
Normal individual load of 7 (on a yearly basis) 
credit-hours per year 
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By the total student credit-hours is meant the total credit hours at 
the census date (or the sum of such counts for the several census 
dates of the year) being carried by all students in the institution. 
It may be computed by multiplying the number of students regis- 
tered for each course by the credit-hour value of the course and 
adding the results. All this is explained in detail in Bulletin Number 6 
published by the National Committee on Standard Reports, which 
committee was organized in 1930 at the suggestion of the United 
States Bureau of Education. Apparently the Committee has not 
received as much co-operation from the registrars as it deserves. 
The proposals of the Committee have been brought to the attention 
of individual registrars but not to the registrars as a whole. It should 
have the official sanction of the A.A.C.R. 

Other methods of computing the equivalent full-time enrolment, 
besides the one referred to above, are suggested by the Committee, 
but the registrar will not miss anything important by skipping the 
alternate plans suggested. However, he should study the remaining 
sections of the Committee’s report and then include in his calendar 
of work the compilation and publication of the equivalent full-time 
enrolment for his institution. 

This has been done at one institution for many years. At this 
institution the unit of instruction is the course and the unit of 
measure used to secure the basic data for computing the equivalent 
full-time student enrolment is the student-course, which means one 
student enrolled in one course. Thus a class of twenty students 
enrolled in one course would produce 20 student-courses, and a class 
of 30 students enrolled in a half-course would produce 15 student- 
courses. The student’s normal load at this institution is three 
courses a quarter or nine courses for an academic year of three 
quarters. The data indicating number of students enrolled in each 
class and class section maintained are entered on a card by student 
classification and status. (See illustration). 

As indicated on this card 33 students registered in section a of 
English 130, which is a half-course, given by Instructor J. J. Jones. 
The 33 students who registered for this course were classified as 
follows: 


One was a graduate student enrolled in the Division of the Biological 
Sciences; 27 were undergraduate students of whom 12 were enrolled in the 
College, 4 in the Division of the Humanities, 5 in the Law School, and 6 in the 
School of Business; and 5 were students-at-large enrolled in the University 
but not in any particular school or division. Expressed in terms of registra- 
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tions and student-courses, Professor Jones was carrying a total of 33 registra- 
tions or 163 student-courses in this class. As previously mentioned one card 
is prepared for each class and class section maintained. To secure the total 
instructional load for Mr. Jones, for his department or for his school or divi- 
sion, involves simple addition of the figures entered on the appropriate cards. 
The color on the index tab of each card indicates whether figures thereon 
present data for a single class, a department, a school or division, or for the 
entire University. 
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One may readily see that the basic data obtained by this method 
may be used not only in computing the equivalent full-time enrol- 
ment, but also in presenting departmental loads and in determining 
departmental budgets. These basic data also show the number of 
students registered in one school or college who are carrying courses 
in other divisions of the University. 

The student-course, or student-hour as the case may be, furnishes 
an exact unit of measure applicable to many types of studies. If the 
A.A.C.R. Committee on Special Projects were able to compile en- 
rolment reports on the equivalent full-time student basis, it could 
produce reports and make studies that are far more significant than 
its present annual report on enrolments in member institutions. But 
this does not imply that these enrolment reports published by the 
Committee on Special Projects are useless. They are quite valuable 
especially to statistical centers that must know how many different 
individuals are enrolled in each institution. Yet one may surmise 
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that many registrars who receive these enrolment reports do no 
more than glance at them and then put them in their respective 
archives. Even those registrars who have a flair for figures—and 
most of them do—must get a bit groggy when they attempt to 
analyze these stupendous reports on enrolments. 

E. C. MILLER 


McKINLEY-ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


McKinley-Roosevelt University, located at,4240 Clarendon Avenue, Chi- 
cago, in an apartment hotel, has a faculty of 18 persons holding an average 
of four degrees each, according to the catalog. The institution confers 22 
different degrees and offers approximately 200 courses distributed over a 
variety of departments. 

It is quite economical to take a degree at this institution. The degree of 
Doctor of Psychology, for example, is conferred upon the completion of six 
courses and the payment of $125. tuition. The degree of Mechanical Engi- 
neer is conferred upon completion of one course. This degree, according to the 
catalog, is a complete professional engineering course and qualifies graduates 
as junior engineers in large engineering departments and as mechanical engi- 
neers in small departments. The degree of Doctor of Medical Jurisprudence 
is conferred upon completion of two courses, one in legal medicine and one in 
toxicology. The catalog states that this is undoubtedly the most comprehen- 
sive course in legal medicine and toxicology ever offered as a single course. 
These are only three examples of the opportunities offered by the McKinley- 
Roosevelt University. 

Under the heading of ‘“‘Admissions”’ it is stated that for admission to an 
undergraduate course leading to a degree a high-school education, or equiva- 
lent, is required, although maturity, business experience, and private study 
will be accepted as equivalent to high-school education when advisable. Those 
who have not had a high-school education are advised to communicate with 
the secretary. 

Prospective students are sent, among other items of literature, a small 
facsimile of the diploma, sealed and signed by Joseph R. Poland, A.M., 
LL.D., Ph.D., Secretary, and Walter R. Taylor, A.M., LL.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 
In signing the diploma Secretary Poland leaves out three of his degrees and 
President Taylor leaves out one of his. The diploma is described as full size, 
17 x 22 inches, lithographed in heavy first quality stock. 

A leaflet sent out by McKinley-Roosevelt University to prospective stu- 
dents carries testimonials from former students from several states and from 
the following foreign countries: China, India, France, South Africa, and 
California; and one from the Deep Blue Sea. 
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PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
CONVENTION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN (HOTEL STATLER) 
APRIL 14, 15, 16 


MONDAY, APRIL 13 


8:00 p.m. 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 


8:00-10:00 p.m. 


Registration of Delegates 
Informal Reception in charge of the Committee on Introductions, Mr. C. P. 
STEIMLE, Chairman 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14 
9:30 a.m.—12 m. 
GENERAL SESSION 
Mr. ALAN Briaut, Carnegie Institute of Technology, presiding 


Invocation 
Tue REVEREND Epa@ar DeWitt Jones, D.D., Central Woodward Chris- 
tian Church, Detroit 
Address of Welcome 
Dr. Frank Copy, President, Wayne University 
“College and University Recruiting” 
Dr. Cuar.es J. Turck, President, Centre College 
Discussion led by Mr. Buanp L. StrapD ey, University Examiner, Ohio State 
University 
Address 
Dr. J. W. StuDEBAKER, Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 
“Social Forces Affecting College Entrance’”’ 
Mr. Roy W. Brxter, Director of Admissions, University of Chicago 
Discussion 
Announcements 
Mr. J. W. Batpwin, Wayne University, Chairman—Committee on Local 
Arrangements 


12 m.—2:00 p.m. 
WOMEN’S LUNCHEON 
2:00-4:00 p.m. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Section A. The Registrar as the Custodian of Standards 
Miss Atice L. ButLer, Western College, Chairman 
Standards in Admission of Freshmen 
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Standards in Evaluation of Transferred Credits 
Standards in Grading 

Standards in Graduation of Students 
Standards in Administration of Regulations 


Section B. The Registrar and His Relationships with the Outside World 
Mr. W. S. Horrman, Pennsylvania State College, Chairman 
J. P. MitrcHEt.t, Stanford University 
What the Registrar Can Learn about Himself and the Institution He Repre- 
sents when Away from His Institution 
Miss ALMA H. PREINKERT, University of Maryland 
The Registrar as a Constructive Citizen 
H. H. Armssy, Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 
The Relation of the Registrar with Parents of Past, Present, and Future Stu- 
dents 
M. E. GLADFELTER, Temple University 
The Relation of the Registrar to Progressive Movements in the Field of Edu- 
cation 
D. M. Love, Oberlin College 
The Registrar and His Relation to Radio Broadcasting 
Mrs. Mary B. J. Lenn, Hunter College 
The Educational Function of the Registrar 
H. W. CHANDLER, University of Florida 
The Registrar and the Questionnaire Addict 
Harry M. SHowman, University of California 
The Responsibility of the Registrar in Connection with His Records in His 
Office and the Public 
G. P. Tuttiez, University of Illinois 
The Registrar and His Hobbies 


Section C. The Registrar as an Administrator 
Mr. E. J. Howe t, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Chair- 
man 
Institutional Finance and Budget Making 
Curriculum Problems 
Student Life 
A Sustained and Professional Growth of the Faculty 


4:00 P.M. 
Sight-Seeing Tour of the City of Detroit 


7:00 p.m. 
ANNUAL DINNER 


Mr. ALAN Briaut, Toastmaster 
Music by Wayne University Ensemble 
Twenty-sixth Birthday Celebration of the A. A. C. R. 
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Address 
Dr. Cuarues F. Ketrerina, Director of Research, General Motors Cor- 


poration 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15 


9:30 a.M.-12 m. 
GENERAL SESSION 
Program arranged by Committee on Special Projects 
Mr. Ira M. Smita, University of Michigan, presiding 
Symposium 
The Registrar’s Office as a Service Station for Scholarship Charts, Re- 
ports, and Statistics 
University of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 
H. H. Armssy, Registrar 
University of Michigan 
Miss Marion WILLIAMS, Statistician 
Stanford Univeristy 
Karu M. Cowprry, Assistant Registrar and Director of Person- 
nel Research 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
J. R. Rosrnson, Registrar 
National Interfraternity Conference 
Atvan E. Durrr, Chairman, Committee on Scholarship 


Report of the Nominating Committee 
Mr. R. B. Stonz, Purdue University, Chairman 
Announcements 
Mr. J. W. BALpwin, Wayne University, Chairman—Committee on Local 
Arrangements 


12:30 P.M. 
STATE AND REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS LUNCHEONS 


2:00 p.m. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Section A. Universities, Professional and Technical Schools 
Miss Epira D. Cockxins, Ohio State University, Chairman 


PANEL Discussion 
Modern Trends in Education and How they Affect the Registrar’s Office 


Members of the Panel: 
Ezra L Gis, University of Kentucky 
R. M. West, University of Minnesota 
- J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Lexia Hartman, University of Cincinnati 
J. R. Saaz, Iowa State College 
C. Z. Lesuer, University of Arizona 
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C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Frank H. Hacemeyer, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Roy W. Brxter, University of Chicago 


Topics for Discussion: 


242 
J. 
i. 
iI. 
II 
SEcTION B. 


Modern Trends in Education and How they Affect the Registrar’s 
Office 

General college and general courses 
What records should be kept 
Entrance 
Registration 
Courses pursued 
Examinations 
Comprehensive examinations 

Entrants from progressive schools—how handled 

Honors courses 

Class sections according to ability 

Proficiency tests 

Tutorial systems 

Reading periods 

Housing according to interests and fields of specialization 

Absence of credit hours and marks 

What records shall the registrar keep in order to furnish neces- 
sary information to state boards for professional certificates 
and for transfer to other institutions, or answer inquiries from 
industrial concerns desiring information for employment pur- 
poses 
The Professional Work of the Registrar, Especially the Assembling 
and Interpretation of Data for Informational Purposes 

I. Some Things that Many Registrars Want to Know 

Distribution of college catalogues and bulletins 

Special examinations for seniors 

Fees for transcripts of record 

Shall college credit be given for proficiency examinations 

Overlapping of high-school and college credits 

Orientation for students admitted with advanced standing 

The general acceptance of transfer credits as equivalents or eiec- 
tives from institutions of recognized standing 


Colleges of Liberal Arts, Teachers Colleges, Junior Colleges and 


Normal Schools 
Mr. Enock C. Dyrness, Wheaton College, Chairman 


Meeting of 


4:00-5:00 p.m. 
AFFILIATED REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS CONFERENCE 
the Representatives of the Regional Associations with the Retiring 


and the New Executive Committees 
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7:30 P.M. 
OPEN FORUM 
Dr. K. P. R. Nevitue, University of Western Ontario, presiding 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16 


9:00-11:00 a.m. 
GENERAL SESSIONS 
Mr. J. R. Saas, Iowa State College, presiding 
Address 
Dr. C. S. Yoakum, Vice-President, University of Michigan 
“The National Youth Administration and the Student” 
Mr. Ricuarp R. Brown, Assistant Executive Director, National Youth 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Address 
Dr. R. G. BERNREUTER, Department of Psychology, Pennsylvania State 
College 
Announcements 
11:00 a.m.-12 m. 
BUSINESS SESSION 
Mr. ALAN Briaat, presiding 
Reports of the Chairmen of Sectional Meetings 
Reports of Committees 
Reports of Association Officers 
New Business 
Introduction of New President 
Adjournment 
12:30 p.m. 


LUNCHEON IN THE DEARBORN INN AND TRIP THROUGH GREEN- 
FIELD VILLAGE AND THE EDISON INSTITUTE 


(Others may prefer to visit the local universities and schools, motor plants 
and scientific laboratories.) 











EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


THE FOURTH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE! 


The program of the Fourth Educational Conference, held in New 
York on October 31 and November 1, 1935, contained much of sig- 
nificance and interest to registrars and directors of admissions. The 
meeting, sponsored as usual by the Committees on Personal Meth- 
ods and on Educational Testing of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Commission on the Relation of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association, the Co-operative Test Service 
and the Educational Records Bureau, was devoted to addresses and 
discussions that dealt principally with problems which have chal- 
lenged the best thought and effort of those concerned with the 
development of a more complete and effective collaboration of 
school and college in meeting the properly diagnosed educational 
needs of young people. 

To many who have grown familiar, through earlier reports, with 
the far-reaching significance of the Survey of Education in Penn- 
sylvania, conducted by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, the address of Dr. Walter A. Jessup, President 
of the Foundation, presenting some of the more important implica- 
tions of the survey, served to emphasize the significance of the con- 
tribution it has made to the campaign that has been so widely and 
ably undertaken to study the needs, interests and capacities of in- 
dividual boys and girls and to adjust their educational environment 
and progress accordingly. The degree to which it has been possible 
already to determine at the secondary school level the variations 
in individual aptitudes and requirements and to make indicated 
adjustment in courses of study holds out great hope that we shall 
rapidly increase our ability not only to identify more clearly and 
surely those for whom the more usual higher educational offerings 
are suitable but also to develop new combinations of opportunities 
to meet the needs of those whose particular aptitudes and capacities 
cannot be most successfully met by established curricula and re- 
quirements. 

Approaching this problem from another angle are the schools 
engaged in the Eight Year Experiment of the Progressive Education 

1 Verbatim reports of the papers and addresses herein summarized were 


— in a supplement of the January, 1936, number of The Educational 
ecord. 
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Association, whose purpose is, through controlled experimentation, 
to review and revise their educational objectives and their courses of 
study to the end that their graduates may be more suitably and 
fully prepared, not for college admissions examinations, but for well 
rounded living, whether in that experience is to be included a college 
career or some other opportunity to continue the development of 
special talents and interests. Colleges throughout the country have 
manifested a deep interest in this program and have indicated a 
willingness to co-operate with the schools engaged in the experiment 
by accepting those graduates for admission who are recommended 
to them as fitted to enter. Two addresses on the program of the 
conference were devoted to a discussion of the early progress of the 
experiment. The first, by Wilford M. Aikin of Ohio State University, 
Chairman of the Commission, reviewed what has been accomplished 
to date. In the second, Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, also of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, discussed the methods employed in “‘Defining and Measur- 
ing the Objectives of Progressive Education.” After describing in 
some detail the effort being made to identify and define the most 
important educational objectives of the schools engaged in the study 
and the preparation of appraisal techniques for their evaluation, he 
concluded as follows: “Appraisal is important in any educational 
experimentation. The time when arguments and impassioned pleas 
would justify the wholesale extension of an educational program is 
past. The significance of the Eight Year Study must be judged in 
terms of its effectiveness in promoting desirable educational changes 
in boys and girls. The purpose of the evaluation program is to 
develop procedures by which we may determine the changes taking 
place in these boys and girls and thereby to enable each school to 
discover year by year the degree to which it is accomplishing its 
significant educational purposes.” 

In her paper entitled “State Requirements that Discourage Edu- 
cated Persons from Teaching,’’ Dean Gildersleeve, of Barnard, vig- 
orously attacked the growing tendency of state boards of education 
to establish eligibility requirements for high-school teachers that 
make it next to impossible for graduates of liberal art colleges to 
qualify without taking after graduation a year or more of extra 
work somewhere for the sole purpose of obtaining ‘‘credits” in 
certain of the courses prescribed by law, usually in conformance 
with the requirements of some normal school in which variety of 
subject matter has ruled rather than profundity of knowledge in 
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any single subject. “The requiring of a lot of specific points or hours 
in certain subjects for licenses to teach, this growing tendency 
against which I am protesting, is, curiously enough,” said Dean 
Gildersleeve, ‘‘just contrary to the newest and most approved edu- 
cational practice of the time. Does that not seem rather quaint? 
The drift in college admission policies, for example, has been just 
the other way. Many of the best schools and colleges have been 
endeavoring to stop merely adding up hours of ‘exposure’ to in- 
struction, and to set up instead tests of power and achievement. 
The psychological and scholastic aptitude tests for admission to 
college, the reduction in the number of required subjects, the 
abolition of prescribed courses for the degree, the comprehensive 
examinations and special honors courses are striking examples of 
this tendency. It is seen in the various professional fields and recently 
in an enlightened effort of the U. S. Civil Service Commission to 
set up a general test of power and qualification, without requiring 
specific subjects, for college graduates wishing to enter the govern- 
ment service. It would seem reasonable to expect in the profession 
of education itself some similar effort to test the personality, the 
power, the general education and the professional aptitude of 
would-be-teachers.”’ 

The guest speaker at the Thursday luncheon was Professor I. L. 
Kandel, of International Institute of Columbia University, who re- 
ported on “The International Examinations Inquiry.” He em- 
phasized the great unrest and change that characterize educational 
conditions all over the world and spoke of the similarity of major 
problems that confront educators in all lands. ‘‘The countries dis- 
cussed in this article,” said Professor Kandel near the close of his 
address, “‘and many other countries, are discovering that the crucial 
problem is not primarily one of selection but of the distribution of 
education according to aptitudes and abilities. Despite the great 
amount of work done on the technical side in the United States, one 
may hazard the statement that it has not been guided by a thorough 
recognition of purposes. The work in the United States has been 
influenced by a desire to discover those studies by which an in- 
dividual is best capable of profiting. The European countries are 
just as much interested in this phase of the problem, but as they 
dig deeper into it, they realize that over and above individual differ- 
ences of aptitude and needs and urges the most important task still 
remains, the definition and preservation of educational values. The 
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one solid contribution which comes out of the European inquiries 
is that the technical psychological, statistical studies of examina- 
tions are as much concerned with the needs of society as of the 
individual and that these studies must remain meaningless unless 
they are guided by a philosophy of educational values and pur- 
poses.” 

The transition from secondary school to college formed a theme 
that has been a dominant one in each of the annual educational 
conferences in New York. The opening address this year, by Dr. 
Claude M. Fuess, Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, was 
entitled ‘From Secondary School to College”; Dr. Eugene R. Smith 
spoke on ‘Recent Developments in School and College Relations,” 
and Dr. Richard M. Gummere, Chairman of the Harvard Com- 
mittee on Admission, speaker at the Friday luncheon, dealt with 
‘‘Advanced Studies in School and in Freshman Year with Special 
Relation to Admission Problems.’’ Certain elements in the views 
expressed by all three were identical, though approached differently. 
The following quotation from Dr. Fuess’ paper, for example, might 
have been a part of Dr. Gummere’s main theme and would have 
found place equally well as an illustration of the objectives towards 
which Dr. Smith and the Committee on College Relations have been 
working for several years. “In the course of a visit during the early 
summer to several English Public Schools, I became interested in 
the English plan by which candidates for Oxford and Cambridge 
take their school certificate examinations approximately two years 
before leaving boarding school, and are thus left free during the 
remainder of their residence to specialize in five or six fields of 
knowledge. An English Etonian or Marlburian thus knows two 
years before he goes up to the University that he has been admitted 
to some college, and is at liberty to follow his own bent before going 
on to Balliol or Trinity. If he concentrates on the classics, he spends 
most if not all of his time on Greek and Latin thus acquiring a pro- 
ficiency which to American teachers seems amazing. I found boys 
at Wellington reading Sophocles and Tacitus, two authors certainly 
not on the Andover list, and Sixth Formers at Harrow taking 
nothing but Biology.” 

Not only was there agreement that it would be advantageous to 
reach an earlier decision about the admissability of certain students 
to college, and to liberate those thus selected from the necessity of 
following prescribed courses in the remaining year or two in second- 
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ary school, but similar accord was also expressed with respect to 
the desirability of using more, rather than less information about 
students, as an aid in determining which should be admitted to col- 
lege. The recent trends in the development of the examinations of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, the more liberal use of 
examination results by admissions officers, the value of cumulative 
records containing, among other data, the results from comparable 
tests given at periodic intervals, and the tendency toward making a 
more intensive study of the student and his needs before he is ad- 
mitted to college, were all cited to indicate a promising and whole- 
some effort to make the transition from school to college an orderly 
process of fulfillment in the educational growth of those for whom 
college is logical rather than a trying ordeal of selection based upon 
artificially imposed unit requirements. 

Dr. Eugene R. Smith reviewed the development of these trends 
from a time some thirty-five years ago, when the very suggestion of 
the desirability of greater uniformity in standards for college admis- 
sions was greeted with an aloof skepticism, through the period when 
an appeal to make a greater study of the varying abilities, interests 
and aspirations of boys and girls in the schools was regarded as so 
radical as to threaten the professional career of its advocate, to the 
present day when a concerted effort is being made by educational 
leaders throughout this country and elsewhere to discover the com- 
plete individuality of youth and to provide for him that educa- 
tional experience which will best suit him and fit him to take his 
place successfully in life. 

Following a brief review of a number of the significant develop- 
ments of recent years, especially those under the guidance of the 
American Council on Education and other similar organizations 
and foundations, Dr. Smith spoke of the work of the Committee on 
College Relations of the Educational Records Bureau and the Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association, whose Committee on Reports and Records 
has served both organizations in making a study of traits and atti- 
tudes and in devising the means for defining them, recognizing them 
more reliably and accurately, and recording them in a manner that 
will enable any school or college official to obtain a true picture of 
the individual personality of each student. He then presented the 
Third Report of the Committee on College Relations of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, 
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That report represents more concretely and conclusively than any 
previously published announcement how wide spread has become 
the acceptance of the theses advocated by the Committee. As set 
forth in the beginning of the report they are: ‘‘(A) that more atten- 
tion should be given to personal characteristics of applicants, (B) 
that consideration for admission purposes be given to cumulative 
comparable test data, at least when such data are certified by a 
qualified agency, (C, D and E) that consideration should be given 
to applicants a year before entrance so that suggestions might be 
made as to the work of the senior year in high school, and that in 
some cases definite judgments might be given the applicants a year 
in advance as to their prospects of admission. When an applicant 
is considered definitely ineligible for the college in question, or 
for any other reason it seems inadvisable to accept him, he may be 
told in time so that other and more appropriate arrangements may 
be made for his further education. Qualifications of these proposals 
list, under C, some of the items that might be presented to the col- 
lege if the candidate applies a year in advance; and, under D, specify 
certain conditions under which a pupil might be allowed more free- 
dom in the last high-school year to develop in the way that best fits 
him as an individual.” 

Continuing, the report states that a total of 367 have replied to 
the questionnaire sent out by the Committee. ‘Ninety-three per 
cent of this number express some degree of interest in the ideas set 
forth in this report. Eighty-two per cent of all institutions noted 
their approval by accepting one or more of the recommendations of 
the Committee; five per cent said they favored the idea but did not 
specify acceptance of any individual item and another six per cent 
said they were sympathetic but must defer action on specific 
items.” 

“The colleges from which replies have been received are more 
nearly unanimous (77%) on the acceptance of recommendation A 
than on the other proposals of the Committee. An almost equally 
large number (72%) accept item B dealing with the use of ‘cumu- 
lative comparable test records’.’”’ There was less agreement on the 
proposals listed under C, D and FE, but the poll showed an encourag- 
ing increase in the number willing to make early selection of some, 
at least, of the candidates for admission, and in many instances to 
waive for applicants so accepted some or all of the usual entrance 
examinations. 
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The report contains an analysis of the replies received from each 
of the 367 institutions and merits the careful examination of college 
admissions officers. Statements appearing in current catalogues of 
two institutions appear in the report. The following is from the 
University of Chicago College Announcement of 1935: 

“Cumulative standard test records are carefully considered in 
connection with applications. Such records, to be of most value, 
should (a) cover at least the three most recent years of the appli- 
cant’s school life, (b) provide information concerning his intellectual 
capacity, and (c) include an accurate record of results of comparable 
(objective) measures of achievement in school subjects. Data ob- 
tained from all tests should be interpreted in authenticated com- 
parable terms, such as well-established public or independent school 
percentiles. 

“The University of Chicago will examine the application of any 
high-school student at the end of the junior year (11th grade) and 
report to him, on the basis of his school record and such cumulative 
test records as may be available, concerning the probability of his 
admission after the completion of his high-school work.” 

In his address preceding the presentation of the report, Dr. 
Smith cited two important resolutions, one passed by the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, in which the following sentence 
appears, ‘‘Constructive educational guidance depends upon accurate 
and more extensive information regarding pupils as growing in- 
dividuals,’’ and the other, a similar resolution adopted by the Pacific 
Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars. 

An interesting discussion of tests and their uses was led on Thurs- 
day evening by Dr. Arthur E. Traxler, of the University of Chicago 
High School. It was pointed out that tests have very specific uses 
which must be understood by those using them, and that different 
methods of evaluation must be applied in different situations. Dr. 
Ben D. Wood, Director of the Co-operative Test Service and of the 
Educational Records Bureau, in a statement made at the close of 
the session, spoke of the confusion which still persists in the minds 
of some who seek to make appraisal of a combination of values not 
all of which can be successfully measured by the usual comparable 
tests of achievement in subject matter. ‘‘By their very nature,’ said 
Dr. Wood, ‘‘comparable tests are restricted primarily to certain 
common fundamentals which most, if not all, schools, regardless of 
their special emphasis, include among their objectives in actual 
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practice. .... We cannot achieve the newer and vaguer objectives 
merely by ignoring and refusing to measure the achievement of our 
pupils in the older and more commonly accepted, and, as I believe, 
more basic objectives which are measured by comparable tests. .... 
We should not give up the very great values and advantages of 
comparable tests because they do not measure all the objectives in 
which individual schools may be interested. We should continue to 
try to measure these special objectives by means of locally prepared 
tests, and we should above all try to define these special objectives 
so intelligently and so concretely that test experts may collaborate 
with us in formulating more adequate testing devices with which to 
measure them.” 

The conference closed with a dinner on Friday evening at which 
the guest speaker was President Robert D. Leigh, of Bennington 
College. His topic was ‘‘Youth and a Common Purpose.” ‘‘We owe 
it to our students,” he said, “to work out for ourselves, at least, 
with as large agreement as possible, a synthesis of aims and pur- 
poses which can satisfy the host of young people who have been 
made acutely aware of the defects and ills in our common life and 
are bent on devoting their energies to its comprehensive and sig- 
nificant improvement.” 

Winston B. STEPHENS 


MILLIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Within the last year nearly $30,000,000 have been given to six 
universities, Northwestern, Harvard, Michigan, Yale, Chicago, and 
Johns Hopkins. 

Northwestern University received the largest single gift, a be- 
quest of $7,000,000 of unrestricted endowment, from the estate of 
the late Roger Deering, of the International Harvester Deerings. 
President Walter Dill Scott announced that the money will be 
used for research in the social sciences. This magnificent gift is the 
culmination of almost sixty years of continuous giving to North- 
western University by the Deering family, the total gifts, including 
the present one, having amounted to more than $10,000,000. 

Harvard University has recently received two large gifts, one of 
$2,000,000, from L. N. Littover, glove manufacturer, to endow a 
school of public administration, and another from the estate of the 
late Agnes Wahl Nieman, wife of the deceased former publisher and 
founder of the Milwaukee Journal, Lucius W. Nieman, to promote 
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and elevate the standards of journalism in the United States and 
to educate those deemed especially qualified for journalism. The lat- 
ter gift consists of a controlling interest in the Milwaukee Journal, 
estimated in value from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

Harvard has also received $500,000 from Thomas W. Lamont for 
the establishment of a professorship, and will receive nearly $150,000 
from the estate of Mrs. Anna M. Sutton for general endowment. 

The University of Michigan has received two gifts recently, from 
the Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. Rackham Fund, for the 
furtherance of advanced study and research; the first, a gift of 
$5,000,000, and the second, a supplementary gift of $1,500,000. 
With one possible exception this is the largest gift ever received by 
the University of Michigan. 

Yale University received gifts during the year 1934-35 of more 
than $7,900,000, exclusive of contributions for buildings, of which 
approximately $1,241,000 was available as income for the year for 
strictly educational expenses. 

The University of Chicago has received a grant of $1,000,000 from 
the Spelman Fund, designated for the erection and maintenance of a 
building to house the national headquarters of seventeen associa- 
tions of public officials and other professional groups that are work- 
ing on problems of administration of public business, chief of which 
is the Public Administration Clearing House. Additional gifts, in- 
cluding contributions of 6,000 volumes to the library and $170,550, 
were received in December, 1935. Of this amount $100,000 is an 
anonymous gift for the endowment of teaching and research in the 
field of chemistry. The contribution to the library is from the private 
library of the late Professor Frederic Ives Carpenter. 

Johns Hopkins University has received a gift of approximately 
$900,000 for the Johns Hopkins Hospital, from the estate of the late 
Albert Marburg, retired tobacco manufacturer, to be used by the 
trustees of the hospital without any restrictions. It is to be known as 
the Annie G. Marburg Fund in memory of Mr. Marburg’s wife. 

The Carnegie Corporation has given $575,000 to five women’s 
colleges in recognition of the high quality of their work. This gift was 
distributed as follows: to Bryn Mawr, $150,000 for endowment; to 
Smith, $175,000 for library development; to Vassar, $160,000 for 
library endowment; to Scripps, $40,000 for development of the 
educational program; to Sweet Briar, $50,000 for endowment. 

The will of the late Miss M. Cory Thomas, President Emeritus of 
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Bryn Mawr College, makes the College the chief ultimate bene- 
ficiary. Legacies are contingent upon the value of the estate. 

Amherst College received, during the last year, $1,172,000 from 
the F. L. Babbott estate for general purposes, the principal to re- 
main intact for twenty-five years during which time the income is 
to be expended at the discretion of the trustees. The alumni have 
raised within the year $250,000 for a new gymnasium and a gift of 
$10,000 was received from an anonymous donor to add to the en- 
dowment of religious activities. 

Subscriptions of $101,000 for the re-building of Old Main at 
Bucknell University were made at the last semi-annual meeting of 
the trustees. 

Other small gifts have been announced recently as follows: 
Denison University, $500,000 from the late Frederick P. Beaver; 
Doane College and Washburn College, each $500,000 from the will of 
Mrs. Charles Boswell, written fifty years ago; the University of 
Delaware, an anonymous gift of $300,000 for the building and equip- 
ment of a chemistry building; Kalamazoo College, $150,000 for a 
dormitory for men; Hampden-Sydney College, $75,000 from Samuel 
P. Morton, Jr.; Purdue University, $70,000 from an anonymous 
donor for a dormitory for women; and Stetson University, $50,000. 


STUDENT AID AT YALE AND HARVARD 


Yale University gave $612,223 to 1,205 students in 1934-35, ex- 
clusive of grants for research to holders of advanced degrees; and 
students earned another $432,132. 

Harvard University appropriated $715,010 for financial aid to 
students during the past year; and students earned $300,000. Out 
of an undergraduate student body of 3,593 students, 1,625 received 
financial aid or earned a part of their expenses. 

Not content with present facilities for the financial assistance of 
students, Harvard University, on the occasion of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of Harvard College, estab- 
lished a fund to create new ‘‘Harvard National Scholarships,’ to 
yield up to $1,000 in the freshman year and up to $1,200 in each 
succeeding year. It is proposed to offer these scholarships to the most 
promising men in every state in the Union. The first donation of 
$25,000 for the endowment of a single scholarship has already been 
received from Mr. and Mrs. Henry O. Taylor, of New York City. 
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THE BELHAVEN COLLEGE ONE COURSE PLAN 


The plan of intensive courses as developed by Belhaven College, 
after careful study and testing during a period of three years, is 
challenging the attention of educational leaders and the highly suc- 
cessful results which have so far attended its operation justify the 
expectation that it has a unique and valuable contribution to make 
to college educational administration and instruction. 

This plan is based upon the simple and well-known principle, that 
one can do more and better work by concentrating upon one thing 
at a time. Instead of carrying five or six courses simultaneously 
throughout a semester, the student takes the same courses in con- 
secutive order in short terms of three weeks and meets classes in 
this course three hours a day for eighteen days, earning the same 
credit of three semester hours, as under the old system. 

It is also an essential feature of the plan that the instructor should 
have only one course for each term, and that all of his time and 
energy should be devoted to this one group of students. Classes are 
limited to about twenty students, so as to enable the instructor to 
know the students more intimately, and to provide larger oppor- 
tunity for individual counsel and instruction. Topical assignments 
are made for daily reports, and the discussion group method is 
generally followed for class meetings. A daily quiz on the preceding 
day’s work provides a basis for accurate grading, and makes neces- 
sary constant review. At the end of each term a complete and final 
examination is taken on the course covered, and there is no long 
drawn out week of exams to be endured at the end of each semester. 

Intensive courses are scheduled from 9 a.m. to 12 m. each day, with 
laboratory courses extending one hour longer. The afternoons and 
evenings are reserved for recreation, extra-curricular activities and 
study. Courses in music, art, expression and other branches where 
the development of skill is the principal objective, follow the old 
plan and are known as continuous courses. 

. The plan of intensive courses is the outgrowth of an experiment 
which was first made in the Belhaven Summer Term in 1932 to pro- 
vide for a special group of students in one of the departments. It was 
further tested and developed in the three summer terms which fol- 
lowed, and in the last semester of the session of 1934-35. The sub- 
stantial results attained and the enthusiastic approval given the 
plan by both faculty and students amply justify the thorough- 
going test which is to be made of it during the coming session. 
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The introduction of such a plan naturally raises many serious 
questions and presents many administrative problems. Suffice it to 
say that these questions have been faced frankly and satisfactorily, 
answers have been found for most of them, while surprising progress 
has been made in working out the administrative problems. On the 
whole, the objections appear trivial as compared with the obvious 
advantages of the plan. A summary of these advantages, as seen by 
the Dean of the College, may be of interest. 

1. The students themselves express satisfaction. 

2. Probably more effective learning takes place. As yet, there is 
no adequate means of measuring ultimate assimilation under either 
plan. 

3. There is less danger of over loading the student without side 
assignments since the instructor can better estimate the amount of 
time the student has available. 

4. The instructor can learn more quickly to know the students 
and to discover their individual weaknesses and needs. 

5. In the case of a weak student or in the case of work missed 
because of absence, the program permits student and instructor to 
“vet together” for make-up work. 

6. The student does not have to neglect one subject in order to 
give attention to another where demands are greater. 

7. It may be possible to arouse the student’s interest in a subject 
which she has formerly disliked. 

8. The student can prepare for examinations more adequately. 

9. There should be practically no failures. However, in the case 
of a failure, repetition of the course would be easier to provide for. 

10. Some students could probably finish in less than four years. 

11. It is easy to adjust hours for excursions and special lectures. 

12. The instructor can do more effective teaching when prepara- 
tion does not have to be done in piece-meal fashion. 

13. It is a distinct challenge to an instructor with real profes- 
sional interest. Preparation must be careful with particular atten- 
tion to variation in method so as to make every minute count. 

14. While the instructor’s actual load of teaching hours is slightly 
above normal, the satisfaction resulting from the feeling that more 
thorough work is accomplished makes the load seem actually 
lighter. 

15. In the second term a great deal of the time of the two-hour 
“Orientation” course taken by all freshman students the first term 
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is devoted to the discovery and removal of deficiencies. This longer 
period also gives the student longer time in which to choose her 
elective courses. 

16. The habit of concentration: ‘This is possibly the principal 
advantage of all. . . . itis impossible to overestimate the importance 
of forming in youth the habit of giving individual attention to one 


thing at a time.” 
G. T. GILuesPi£, President 


DIVISIONAL SYSTEM AT SOUTHWESTERN 


According to the Southwestern Alumni News, the divisional sys- 
tem of faculty organization, whereby the liberal arts faculty is di- 
vided into three large divisions, corresponding to what are con- 
ceived to be the three grand divisions of a liberal education, was 
adopted recently by both the administration committee and the 
faculty of Southwestern College. 

Under the new system, each candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts will be required to have either a “‘field of concentration” 
including at least fifty semester-hours of work in a given division 
planned for a definite purpose under the division, or a major of from 
twenty-four to thirty hours in a given subject taken with the ad- 
vice and consent of the student’s adviser, who will be one of the in- 
structors in that subject. Ten hours of upper class work must be in- 
cluded in the major or field of concentration. The divisional system 
does not affect the School of Fine Arts. 

The three divisions, and the departments included in them, are 
as follows: 


I. Language and literature: English, expression and dramatics, 
French, German, Latin, library methods, public speaking, and 
Spanish. 

II. Natural science and mathematics: astronomy, biology, chemis- 
try, engineering subjects, geology, home economics, mathematics, 
physical education, and physics. 

III. Social science: Bible and religion, business administration, 
economics, education, history, philosophy, political science, psy- 
chology, and sociology. 


THE HEIGHT OF NAIVETE 


Some of the state colleges and universities in the United States 
have received the communication reproduced below. 
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URJOR ANTONIO MANALOTO College of Fatherland All coreespondence of comu- 
Philippine Parliamentel Piplomacy & Sriences nication should be addres 
ARH. te the president 
Tugetog Malabea, Risa! Philippine Islends 
Phil, Islande 





Date..._ ~ety...2.0..--. 1935 





To the President. 
Sir:— 

By the resolution of the Board of Directors of the College of 
Fatherland, we have the honor to send you this letter to ask an information 
of the present administration of this high institution of learning. 

The College of Fatherland establish in the Philippine as an in- 
stitution of learning, we the Board of Directors of this said College had 


bound ourselves in this one compact idea to ask cooperation with the institu- 
tion of learning from this Occidental region in order to gain a wide reputa- 
tioa from the students here in the Philippine and the like. ; 

So Mr. President, it is then our humble desire to inform you 
our intention, that we would like to affiliate our College with your high 
standard University if you ever accept our desire. Knowing that upon affiliat- 
ing our institution with your institution, we sincerely believe, and hope tbat 
we may have a good start to the first graduating Class 1935. es 

Mr. President, if your honor should consider that our institution 
could gain its affiliation, we therefore with our sincere hope and pray that we 
bn advised and furnished about the necessary requisites regarding to our af- 
iliation. 
We anticipate our many hearty thanks for your prompt and benevo- 
lent action and we do hope to hear soon at an earliest possible date. We remain 


Very Respect pall ie lh | pppoe 
May. ANTONIO C. MANA 


(President) 


On November 27, 1935, Mr. Walton C. John, Senior Specialist 
in Higher Education, Office of Education, Washington, D.C., wrote 
J. R. Sage as follows: 

In further answer to the inquiry made of this office by you regarding the 
status of the College of the Fatherland in the Philippine Islands, we have 
received letters from the Department of Public Instruction of the Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands and from the President of the University of 
the Philippines stating that they are not aware of the existence of any college 
by that name and that they have never heard of suchan institution of learning. 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The Association of Ohio College Registrars and Examiners met at 
Oberlin on November 1-2, 1935, with sixty-two members and guests 
in attendance. 

Considerable attention was given to the report of progress of the 
Committee on Entrance and Recruiting of the Ohio College Associa- 
tion presented by Ralph W. Ogan of Muskingum College. The 
recommendations of this committee were approved. 
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Miss Elizabeth J. Pennington, of Flora Stone Mather College of 
Western Reserve University, discussed “The Field Secretary’s 
Problems in a Woman’s College’”’; Miss Elinor R. Wells reported on 
the last meeting of the A.A.C.R. at Raleigh; Mr. F. R. Dilley pre- 
sented the ‘University College’’ plan! of Ohio University; and Mr. 
Lawrence C. Underwood described the ‘‘Hiram Plan.’” 

The following officers were elected: President, W. C. Smyser, 
Registrar, Miami University; Vice-President, Arthur F. Southwick, 
Registrar, College of Wooster; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Lillian R. 
Spindler, Registrar, Marietta College. 


The Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars met at Pasa- 
dena, California, November 11-12, 1935, with eighty delegates in 
attendance from five states. 

One of the large units of the program was a symposium on teacher 
training and its problems as related to the work of the registrar, in 
which the following persons participated: Walter R. Hepner, Presi- 
dent, San Diego State College; Mrs. Evelyn Clement and J. A. 
Burkman, of the California State Department of Education; Ken- 
neth M. Kerans and Adam Diehl, of the Los Angeles Junior College. 

Other formal papers and addresses were as follows: ‘Report on the 
National Convention,” J. P. Mitchell; ‘‘National Youth Procedure 
and Problems,” Charles H. Dodds; ‘‘Uniform Course Numbering 
for Junior Colleges,’”’ Merton E. Hill; “Admission of Students with 
Indebtedness to the Institution Previously Attended,’ Hugh C. 
Willett; ‘A Westerner’s Viewpoint of Some Eastern Educational 
Experiments,” John W. Harbeson; “Statistics and Annual Re- 
ports,”’ E. B. Lemon; “‘Aid for the College Freshman in Selecting a 
Curriculum,”’ S. L. Brintle. 

The Association voted to affiliate with the A.A.C.R. 

The following officers were elected: President, Karl M. Cowdery, 
Stanford University; First Vice-President, Merton E. Hill, Uni- 
versity of California; Second Vice-President, Douglas V. McClane, 
Whitman College; Third Vice-President, Mrs. Marjorie Walker, 
Whittier College; Secretary, Miss Florence Vance, San Francisco 
State College; Treasurer, 8. L. Brintle, Long Beach Junior College. 


The Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars met at At- 


1 Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, XI, 2 (Jan- 
uary, 1936), p. 144. 
2 [bid., p. 146. 
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lantic City, New Jersey, on November 30, 1935, with forty-three in 
attendance from four states and the District of Columbia. 

This association is a descendent of the Maryland branch of the 
A.A.C.R. which is no longer active. 

By-Laws were adopted defining the territory covered as that of 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and providing for two meetings a year, one in conjunction with the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
another at a time, to be arranged by the Executive Committee, not 
to conflict with the meeting of the A.A.C.R. 

After a brief address by Alan Bright the convention proceeded to 
the discussion of sixteen pre-arranged topics. 

The following officers were elected: President, F. Taylor Jones, 
Drew University; Vice-President, G. B. Curtis, Lehigh University; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Margaret C. Disert, Wilson College. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Association of College Regis- 
trars and Advanced Standing Committees met in joint session with the 
Kansas Association of College Deans, November 9, 1935, at Baker 
University, Baldwin City, Kansas. There were approximately sixty 
college deans and registrars in attendance. 

Chancellor E. H. Lindley, of the University of Kansas, addressed 
the session on ‘Youth Cannot Wait.’’ Miss Louie Lesslie, Secretary 
of the State Board of Education, made a report of her survey of 
summer sessions, presenting some of the problems confronting the 
directors of summer schools. Dean Ebright, of Baker University, 
gave a brief and interesting talk about Bishop Quayle and the 
Quayle Bible Collection which the group was to visit. 

The afternoon session met jointly for a paper on ‘‘The New Ac- 
crediting Procedure of the North Central Association,” by Dr.H.M. 
Gage and read by Dean W. A. Young, of Friends University. The 
session was then adjourned to meet in separate sessions. 

Miss Ruth Bundy, Acting President, presided at the afternoon 
meeting of the Kansas Association of College Registrars and Ad- 
vanced Standing Committees. Due to illness Registrar Guthridge 
was not present to report on “Echoes from the National Conven- 
tion.” Registrar Deel, of Baker University, gave a ‘Report of Study 
on Distribution of High-School Units” and presented a printed 
summary of his findings over a period of eleven years. Some discus- 
sion followed. The question of acceptance of fractional credits and 
different N.Y.A. projects were also discussed. 
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The following officers were elected: President, W. J. Poundstone, 
Registrar, Southwestern College; Vice-President, Miss Estelle 
Dougherty, Registrar, Sterling College; Secretary, Miss Laura Mc- 
Mulle, Assistant Registrar, University of Wichita. 

The Association voted to affiliate with the A.A.C.R. and elected 
the President-Elect, Mr. Poundstone, representative to the national 
meeting. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the North Carolina Association of 
Collegiate Registrars was held at Durham, November 6, 1935, with 
thirty delegates present. 

The program consisted of a discussion of each of the following 
topics with leaders as indicated: 


1. Extension, Correspondence and Summer School Credits to- 
ward a Degree, T. J. Wilson, Jr. 

2. The Practice of Sending Partial Transcripts, Grady S. Pat- 
terson. 

3. Mathematics Deficiencies on High-School Transcripts, Miss 
Mary Taylor Moore. 

4. Transfer Credit from Junior Colleges and Other Institutions, 
Miss Marian Blair. 

5. Student Load and Its Control, W. L. Mayer. 


The Association voted to affiliate with the A.A.C.R. and elected 
Dr. Thomas J. Wilson, Jr., of the University of North Carolina, 
representative to the national meeting. 

The following were elected as officers for the year 1935-36: 
President, Mr. Grady S. Patterson, Wake Forest College; Vice- 
President, Mr. F. W. Hengeveld, Davidson College; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Hazel Morrison, Flora McDonald College. 


The Nebraska Association of Collegiate Registrars met at Union 
College, Lincoln, on November 15, 1935, with an attendance of 
thirty-two, representing ten colleges and universities in the state. 
In addition to the address of welcome, which was given by President 
Andreasen of Union College, there were two formal addresses, one 
by Dr. H. K. Schilling, Academic Dean of Union College, on ‘‘Mak- 
ing the Curriculum Functional’; and another speech by Dr. Fred 
J. Kelly, Chief of the Division on Higher Education of the Council 
on Education at Washington, D. C. Dr. Kelly’s subject was not re- 
ported. Miss Ruby E. Lee, of Union College, and Mr. C. W. Helm- 
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stadter, of Municipal University, Omaha, reported on the annual 
convention. 

The following officers were elected: President, Miss Virginia 
Zimmer, University of Nebraska; Vice-President, George E. Hick- 
man, Midland College; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Alice Smith, 
Municipal University, Omaha. 


The Minnesota Association of College Registrars met at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota on November 2, 1935, in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Education Association. The fol- 
lowing papers were presented and discussed: 

“College Entrance Requirements,” discussion led by the Rever- 
end A. E. Luger, College of St. Thomas. 

“Registration Procedures,” discussion led by Mr. Peter Olesen, 
Carleton College. 

“Grade Reports,” discussion led by Miss Mabel E. Parker, 
Bemidji State Teachers College. 


The Mississippi Registrar’s Association met December 7, 1935, at 
the Mississippi Educational Association building. Eleven colleges 
were represented, but it was decided that attendance would be im- 
proved by changing the date of the meeting to the time of the regular 
Mississippi Educational Association meeting in May. 

J. R. Robinson, of Peabody College, gave an interesting address 
on the credit system which was followed by an informal discussion. 

Miss Mary Pulley was re-elected president of the association. Miss 
Pulley is Registrar of the State Teachers College at Hattiesburg. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS 


Syracuse University has restored half of the salary cut made 
necessary by the recent depression. 


Stewart Springfield was appointed Registrar of John Brown Uni- 
versity, Siloam Springs, Arkansas, on June 1, 1935. 


Paul W. Davis has been appointed Acting Registrar of the New 
Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


The Reverend R. Vincent Kavanagh has succeeded the Reverend 
Paul B. Kirchen as Registrar of Carroll College, Helena, Montana. 


Mr. S. E. Field, instructor in mathematics in the Ironwood 
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Junior College, Ironwood, Michigan, has been appointed Registrar 
of that institution. 


According to the Boston Herald the Harvard University house 
plan has resulted in the closing of twelve to fifteen fraternities and 
clubs. 


G. Y. Short is now Registrar and Examiner at the Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway. Guy E. Smith, who was Registrar, is 
now Treasurer. 


The University of Oregon is developing a special personnel pro- 
gram for students whom President Boyer refers to as “the forgotten 
fifty per cent.” 


Lawrence College has established an educational guidance service 
in Chicago for the benefit of secondary school students who wish 
advice on the choice of a college. 


The University of Kentucky will construct a new heating plant 
and other new buildings with the assistance of P.W.A. loans. The 
total cost of the buildings to be constructed will be $765,000. 


The University of Illinois will construct a new medical center 
and dental building which will cost $1,220,000. The building is made 
possible by a P.W.A. grant covering 30 per cent of the cost and a 
loan for the rest. 


Pennsylvania State College will attempt to correlate adminis- 
trative duties with respect to student activities through a newly 
established Council on Student Welfare, composed of administra- 
tive officers who have direct contact with students. 


Oberlin College has increased the tuition fee from $225 to $250 
effective September 1935, restored two per cent of the general salary 
reduction adopted June 1933, and made a few advances in salary 
amounting in all to about $6,000. 


Hugh Hartshorn, of Yale University, has charge of a co-operative 
study between Yale University and Boston University involving 
the problems of transition from high schools to institutions of higher 
learning. The records of more than 3,000 students are being fol- 
lowed. 


Charles E. Friley, Vice-President of the Iowa State College of 
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Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, was made Acting President on 
November 1, 1935. President Hughes was granted a leave of ab- 
sence on that date, for the remainder of the academic year, for 
travel and rest. 


Leandro H. Fernandez who was Registrar of the University of 
the Philippines is now occupying the position of Dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts of that institution and Professor Melquiades J. 
Gamboa of the faculty of the College of Law has been appointed 
Registrar to succeed Mr. Fernandez. 


On September 1, 1935, Dr. Edward L. Hardy retired from the 
presidency of the San Diego State College after twenty-five years of 
service in that office and was succeeded by Walter R. Hepner, who 
had been State Commissioner of Secondary Education up to that 
time. 


The University of Pittsburgh has been placed on the ineligible 
list of the American Association of University Professors because of 
alleged “‘insecurity of academic tenure.’’ The action was based on 
the Association’s investigation of the discharge of Mr. Ralph B. 
Turner, a professor of the University. 


Mr. John C. McHugh, University Examiner, De Paul Univer- 
sity, has announced the birth of a daughter, Janet Marie, on Friday, 
the thirteenth of December. Mr. McHugh desires to express appreci- 
ation of the congratulations extended by fellow registrars on this 
occasion. 


The Oregon State System of Higher Education is entering upon a 
$1,422,000 building program, $461,500 having been contributed 
by the Federal Works Progress Administration. Eight buildings are 
planned, to be located on the various campuses of the state system. 


The second annual reception for fathers and mothers of new- 
comers on the campus was held at the University of Washington, 
November 26, 1935. On that occasion the University entertained 
1,000 parents of freshmen. Many came from outside of Seattle. This 
is an interesting extension of the parent-teacher idea to the Uni- 


versity. 


Survey courses in science for freshmen in degree curriculum will 
be inaugurated at Iowa State Teachers College in the 1936 Summer 
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Term. These courses will be conducted by the lecture demonstration 
method. Two survey courses are planned, one in the biological 
sciences and one in the physical sciences. The student will be re- 
quired to take ten hours of work in science during his freshman 
year. 


The University of New Mexico has established a General College 
and has separated the College of Arts and Sciences into upper and 
lower divisions under distinct administrative heads, and has com- 
bined the Upper Division with the Graduate School under one head. 
Admission requirements in the General College are the same as in 
the other colleges, but the emphasis there will be upon vocational 
curricula and irregular programs of students not planning to work 
for degrees. 


De Paul University offers an expression of appreciation to the 
Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars for the presence of repre- 
sentatives of that association on the occasion of the inauguration of 
Reverend Michael John O’Connell, C.M., as President of De Paul 
University, on December 9, 1935. Mr. Ernest C. Miller, Regis- 
trar of the University of Chicago, attended the inauguration cere- 
monies in the morning and the luncheon which followed, and Mr. 
Bertram J. Steggert, Registrar of Loyola University, and President 
of the Illinois Association, attended the inaugural banquet in the 
evening. 


An adult education building will be constructed at the University 
of Minnesota at a cost of $275,000 supplied in part by the Works 
Progress Administration. In announcing the building President 
Coffman made the following statement: “Various professional! groups 
have told me that they would come to the University from time to 
time for courses of ‘refresher’ type if facilities were provided. We 
believe such a building will be in constant use. It seems clear that 
successful administration of the plan will result in the toning up of 
every profession, in the raising of professional qualifications, and in 
improving the quality of professional service given to the people.” 


Elmer D. Grant, Registrar at Earlham College from 1923 until 
1930 and Acting Dean from 1933 to 1935, also head of the Mathe- 
matics Department from 1920 to 1935, died of a heart attack on 
September 2, 1935. 
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Mr. Grant was a graduate of Colgate University in 1895, and 
received the Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago in 1916. 
Prior to coming to Earlham he taught Mathematics at the Michi- 
gan School of Mines for twenty-three years. 

At Earlham’s Commencement last June, he was given the faculty 
recognition award for distinguished services to Earlham College. 


True E. Pettengill, Assistant Registrar at the University of 
Minnesota, announces that the achievement of students in the © 
general college at the University of Minnesota is now being recorded 
in terms of percentile ranks in class instead of in terms of Honors, 
Pass, and Fail, the grades used formerly. There being no established 
threshold in course examinations below which students are con- 
sidered as having failed in their course work, their record represents 
a summary of their achievement in relation to the other students in 
their classes. For graduation from the two-year course the student 
must pass comprehensive examinations covering six fields of work. 


The University of Pittsburgh is now offering the degree of Masters 
in Letters. The aim of the University in establishing this degree is 
to offer a more flexible program of study in the field of adult educa- 
tion. The degree is especially designed to meet the needs of high- 
school teachers who wish to increase their training and efficiency and 
of other college graduates who wish to enrich their general cultural 
knowledge. 

Any student who is eligible for admission to the Graduate School 
may take this degree upon completion of thirty semester hours of 
graduate work with a scholastic average of 2.0. No thesis is re- 
quired nor any examination beyond the regular course examination. 


Dr. Payson Smith who opposed the Teachers’ Oath Bill in Massa- 
chusetts has been ousted from the position of Educational Com- 
missioner. Governor Curley submitted his name to the Executive 
Council, but it was rejected by a vote of 5 to 4. Governor Curley 
then submitted the name of James G. Reardan who was elected 
by a vote of 6 to 3. The Boston Post inquired why it was necessary 
to go through all the hypocritical hocus-pocus to land a commis- 
sioner in Payson Smith’s place. ‘Why was it necessary to call a 
hasty meeting and jam an endorsement through against violent 
protests? Why was it necessary for the governor to give the public 
the idea that he wanted to reappoint Commissioner Smith? The 
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farce comedy was arranged in advance. The whole business reeks 
with political chicanery.”’ 


G. P. Tuttle reports that a new record system has been installed 
in the Recorder’s division of the Registrar’s office of the University 
of Illinois, including a revised ledger card and thoroughly modern 
filing equipment. The new equipment includes fire proof vaults for 
the inactive record files, visible files for the current study-lists and 
fire-resisting ledger cabinets for the current ledger cards. The new 
ledger card is designed so that all entries are on one side. All ma- 
terial will be entered on the ledger card by typewriter, except the 
semester grades, which will be hand printed. Hereafter transcripts 
will be issued in the form of photographic prints. For this purpose 
a dexigraph camera has been rented and a dark room and electric 
dryer have been added to the equipment of the Registrar’s office. 


Miss Modene D. Bates, Registrar of New Mexico Military Insti- 
tute, has sent the editor a copy of a report of a questionnaire to 
alumni to ascertain their reactions to their training at the Institute. 
Seven personality characteristics were set down (leadership habits, 
health habits, sportsmanship habits, study habits, discipline habits, 
social habits, and personal habits) and the alumni were asked to 
say to what extent each of these characteristics, presumed to be 
developed by military training, had carried over into their civilian 
lives. The replies indicated strongest carry-over in sportsmanship 
habits and personal habits and least carry-over in health habits and 
study habits. 

The occupations of the alumni answering the questionnaire were 
very widely distributed. Less than four per cent were in military oc- 
cupations. 


A metropolitan paper recently published an editorial entitled “‘Is 
Harvard Crimson,” describing an embarrassing situation in which 
Harvard University recently found herself. According to this edi- 
torial, Ernst Hanfstaengl, a devoted Harvard graduate and close 
personal friend and foreign press chief for Hitler, sent his Alma 
Mater a gift of $1,000. The Harvard authorities, considering the 
Nazi attitude toward intellectual and scholastic freedom, returned 
the tainted gift. Later, on the occasion of Harvard’s celebration of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of Harvard College, 
the alumni were invited in a printed letter signed by President Co- 
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nant to make contributions to a fund that was being raised. Mr. 
Hanfstaeng] received one of these routine letters and responded with 
his donation of $10,000. The editorial concludes that there were sev- 
eral flushed faces in Cambridge because it was more difficult to re- 
fuse on a moral ground a contribution you have asked for, and com- 
ments that it is fortunate Crimson is Harvard’s chosen and tradi- 


tional color. 


As a protest against the Teachers’ Oath Law in Massachusetts 
Alfred C. Lane, a member of the faculty of Tufts College, has handed 
in his resignation to President Cousens. Professor Lane gave as his 
reason for resigning that he could not conscientiously sign the oath. 
He did, however, sign on his own stationery an oath with a preamble 
which satisfied his conscience, and which his own lawyer and Presi- 
dent Cousens’ lawyer said satisfied the law entirely; but the Com- 
missioner of Education would not accept it. The oath which Pro- 
fessor Lane signed reads as follows: 


At the request of the trustees of Tufts College and protesting that my 
status as a teacher does not and will not make me a public official and con- 
struing the oath as provided in Section 2A of Chapter 370 of the Act of 1935, 
that it does not abridge the admirable provisions of the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts protecting liberty of religion, of thought, and of speech, I do sol- 
emnly swear that I will support the Constitution of the United States and the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and that I will faith- 
fully discharge the duties of professor of geology and mineralogy, in Tufts 
College, according to the best of my ability. 


The oath differed from that required by the state law only in the 
preamble preceding ‘‘I do solemnly swear, etc.” 


F. H. Junkin, Registrar of Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas, 
reports that his institution has adopted a retirement plan for faculty 
members whereby a retirement annuity will be paid to participants 
at age 65 for men and 60 for women. 

This plan, submitted by one of the larger national insurance com- 
panies, provides for a past service credit for all present employees 
who remain at the Institute until the retirement age is reached, and 
the cost of this past service feature is borne entirely by the Institute. 
Both the individual and the Institute will contribute to the cost of 
current retirement annuities. The contribution of the individual is 
approximately four per cent of his annual salary, regardless of his 
age; the Institute’s contribution varies, being based upon salary and 
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age, but over a period of years would equal approximately the 
amount paid by the individual. 

The retirement annuity, payable for life, will be an amount equiv- 
alent to about one and one-half per cent of the annual salary multi- 
plied by the number of years of service under the plan. Thus, a male 
faculty member now 35 years of age on an annual salary of $2,400 
would draw a yearly pension of one and one-half per cent of $2,400 
times 30, or $1,080, beginning at age 65. 

It is thought that Schreiner Institute is the first junior college in 
the Southwest to adopt a retirement plan for the benefit of its em- 
ployees. No institution in Texas of senior or junior rank has a similar 
arrangement so far as is known. 
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PROFESSIONAL READING 


IN THE JOURNALS 


‘Painless Education,’’ E. A. Cross, The Atlantic Monthly, 156, No. 
6 (December, 1935), pp. 740-46. 


The American system of education ought to be the best in the world. Tax 
supported institutions offer free education from the elementary schools 
through the university; physical conditions are very nearly ideal; and 
an elaborate and expensive program of teacher training has been set up. But 
there is a conviction on the part of parents and the tax paying public that 
there is something vitally wrong with the system. This dissatisfaction is 
shared by many of the most thoughtful teachers working within the system. 

The justification for universal free education lies in the fact that it creates 
thinking, law-abiding and morally clear-seeing citizens. In large measure 
the system is failing to turn out such a body of citizens. Even in teaching 
fundamental skills it is not successful. Three suggestions are offered to bring 
about more satisfactory results. Only real teachers should be permitted to 
continue in the profession. Teacher training institutions should be required 
to limit their student bodies to those most intelligent and most promising in 
character and personality. Pressures from supervisors, principals, and other 
administrators who harass teachers with the changing machinery of educa- 
tion must be eliminated, so that attention can be given to the output rather 
than tothe noise of the machinery. And, finally, the philosophy of painless edu- 
cation must be abandoned, and tax payers, parents, teachers, and children 
alike must join in a campaign to overthrow the insidious current belief that 
everything worth while can be attained without work. 


‘“‘What Is Academic Freedom?” Gerald Chittenden, Scribner’s, 
XCIX, 2 (February, 1936), pp. 115-16. 


The problem of social relations, with its issues of individualism and social- 
ism, capitalism and communism, has made the question of academic freedom 
assume far more than a merely academic significance. Since the success of any 
political theory depends ultimately on what young people are taught and on 
how they are taught, schools and colleges have become centers of the battle 
between conflicting interests. 

The popular definition of academic freedom as the right of a teacher to say 
what he thinks is inadequate. All freedom is limited; no right exists unless it 
is balanced by a duty. The teacher is responsible to society as it exists in his 
time and country. His responsibility to society is to evaluate what has been 
and is being done; when he tries to start anything, he is out of his province. 
His criticism should be neither destructive nor yet constructive, but purely 
judicial. Destructive criticism too easily develops into a sort of exhibitionism; 
constructive criticism implies that the critic is sure of the value of what he is 
trying to accomplish. Judicial criticism is a search for truth without prejudice 
toward either side of a controversy. A clear distinction between criticism and 
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propaganda is essential to a definition of academic freedom. Criticism is con- 
cerned with the past and the present; propaganda is concerned with the 
future and seldom makes any distinction between a vision and a dream. 
Within the limits prescribed by judicial criticism, the teacher should be free 
and must be free if anything like liberty is to exist in this country. 


“Education Under Communism Contrasted with That Under 
Capitalism,” Jerome Davis, The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
IX, 3 (November, 1935), pp. 154-66. 

Realizing the great importance of education, when the Communists gained 
control of the Russian Empire they sought to change the attitude patterns of 
the people through the schools. Many difficulties were encountered. There 
was a lack of teachers friendly to a collective economy. School buildings were 
scarce, for under the czarist regime seventy per cent of the people were illit- 
erate. Communism was faced with counter-revolution, civil war and world 
intervention. By barring from the schools children of upper classes, potential 
leaders were lost. In trying to link the school with community life progressive 
educational ideas were freely adopted. But in overemphasizing the factor of in- 
terest, the schools often failed to give the most elementary factual knowledge. 

Frankly admitting the defects, the Soviet Union began to reconstruct the 
school system in 1932 so that it would be less political and more educational. 
In general outline, the following system resulted. There is a general course for 
all children in the primary school, the first through the fourth grades. Next, 
the incomplete middle schools with classes from the first through the seventh 
grades; and then, the ‘‘complete’’ middle schools from the first through the 
tenth grades. For admission to trade and professional schools, preference is 
given to those completing seven grades; and for admission to colleges and 
universities, preference is given to those completing ten grades. 

The chief aims of all Soviet education, besides indoctrination of party 
ideology, are that it be scientific, international rather than national, antisu- 
perstitious and antireactionary. It must be related to the community and the 
solution of life problems and must include an adequate system of physical 
training. 

In contrasting the educational patterns of the Soviet Union with the United 
States, the author points out that the Soviet Union has increased the per capita 
expenditure thirty times since 1913, whereas the United States has drastically 
reduced expenditures for education and closed over twenty thousand schools. 
The control of schools in the Soviet Union comes largely from a national cen- 
ter and this results in uniformity in educational policy and a labor point of 
view. In the United States there is wide diversification of educational policy 
with control vested in local boards largely influenced by business interests 
and a capitalistic point of view. Although considerable equality of opportu- 
nity ineducation exists inthe United States, still the poor, by virtue of economic 
necessity, cannot remain in school as long as the wealthier children. This is 
not true in the Soviet Union where the children of the wealthy are discrimi- 
nated against. The average graduate in the United States believes in profit 
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and capitalistic enterprise and usually ranks the banker first and the manual 
worker last. In the Soviet Union the reverse is true. The most striking differ- 
ence, however, between education in capitalistic America and the Soviet 
Union is in objective. In general, American education tends to train for in- 
dividual achievement usually in the business world, and the acquisition of 
wealth is lauded as a high achievement. In the Soviet Union education trains 
for collective achievement on behalf of group welfare. The aim is the develop- 
ment of socially-minded human beings in accordance with Communistic 
ideology. 


“An Inclusive Record,’ W. E. McClure, The Journal of Higher 
Education, VII, 1 (January, 1936), pp. 12-15. 


The University of Toledo keeps a ‘‘Domesday Book”’ to present the records 
of students in compact form, primarily for the use of deans and faculty ad- 
visers. Two volumes of the book have been completed and the third is in prep- 
aration. A description of the second volume is given. It consists of fifty-nine 
mimeographed pages presenting the records of 1,729 students. The main por- 
tion of the book consists of charts which contain the records arranged by 
classes. Eight types of data are included in each record as follows: Rank in 
group; classification by year and college or division; percentile rank for each 
semester in attendance on basis of college achievement; percentile rank in 
class on basis of high-school grades; intelligence scores, including percentile 
rank as compared with all high-school seniors in Ohio taking test and with 
other members of entering freshman class; age at a set date; current year 
achievement including hours carried, grade point average and rank in group 
for each semester; total semester hours accumulated and cumulative point 
score at close of first and second semesters of current year. The index of the 
“Domesday Book’’ includes not only an alphabetical listing of all students 
but also a summary of their records. 

The book was devised by the late Dean MacKinnon. 


The Economic Outlook in Higher Education for 1935-1936, Henry 
G. Badger, Circular No. 148 (November, 1935), Office of Education. 


Information collected in August, 1935, from more than 300 colleges and 
universities throughout the country indicates that the financial condition of 
institutions is better than during the preceding year. An average increase of 
6.2 per cent in income is expected. The greater portion of this increase will 
come from public funds. 

Salaries appear to be on the upgrade. Between one-half and two-thirds of 
the institutions reporting will follow the same scale in 1935-36 as was in force 
during 1934-35. Most of the rest, however, will increase salaries. Very few 
decreases are announced, most of these being in the private school group. A 
number of institutions report that staff salary cuts made two or three years 
ago have been fully or partially restored. 
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“Present Practices in Administering Quality Points in 172 Amer- 
ican Colleges and Universities,’’ Robert L. Williams, Peabody Jour- 
nal of Education, XIII, 4 (January, 1936), pp. 175-81. 

A study of the more important problems resulting from the use of quality 
points as a graduation requirement and how these problems are being met in 
a large number of collegiate institutions. 


“Directory of the Junior College, 1936,’”’ Doak S. Campbell, 
Secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, The Junior 
College Journal, VI, 4 (January, 1936), pp. 209-23. 

The directory includes a list of all the junior colleges within the United 
States which have been reported, with the following information concerning 
each: name of institution; location; presiding officer; co-educational; men 
or women; control; year organized as junior college; accreditation; number of 
instructors, 1934-35, full-time and part-time; type of organization; enrol- 
ment, 1934-35, freshman, sophomore, special. A summary of enrolments by 
states for both public and private schools is included. 


Supplement No. 9 (January, 1936) of the Educational Record is 
devoted to the publication of the papers and addresses of the Fourth 
Educational Conference, held in New York, October 31 and Novem- 
ber 1, 1935, under the joint auspices of the Committees on Per- 
sonnel Methods and on Educational Testing of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education Association, the Co-operative 
Test Service, and the Educational Records Bureau. The central 
theme of the conference was ‘‘School and College Relations and the 
Role of Examinations in Such Relations.” See report in this num- 
ber on page 244. 


The Education Digest. A new periodical similar to the Readers 
Digest states that its editorial aim is ‘‘to present to the busy educa- 
tor condensations of noteworthy articles taken from the leading 
professional and lay publications.” The first number appeared in 
November, 1935. It contains digests of 25 articles from various 
journals. The periodical will be published monthly except during 
July and August. 














DIRECTORY OF REGISTRARS 


Epitor’s Note:—This revised directory is intended to contain (1) all 
members of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, (2) all institu- 
tions accredited by the several regional accrediting associations, (3) all insti- 
tutions on the latest revision of the A.A.C.R. loose-leaf report on the accredit- 
ing of educational institutions prepared by the Committee on Special Proj- 
ects, and (4), in the case of institutions for negroes, those rated as “‘Class A’”’ 
and “Class B’” by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, in addition to those on the other three lists. 

Members of the Association are marked with an asterisk in the left margin. 
In order to conserve space, the title of the officer is included only when it is 
not ‘registrar’ or when there are two or more co-ordinate officers performing 
the ordinary functions of the registrar, such as “Registrar” and ‘‘Director of 
Admissions.”’ 

The Editor wishes to thank the many registrars who have co-operated in 


this revision of the directory. 


ALABAMA 


*ALABAMA COLLEGE, Montevallo, E. Houston Wills. 

*ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Auburn, Posey Oliver Davis. 

ATHENS COLLEGE, Athens, Cora Jones, Registrar; J. S. Ragsdale, Director 
of Admissions. 

*BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Birmingham, Wyatt W. Hale, Dean and 
Registrar. 

FLORENCE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Florence, Edna Reams. 

*HowarpD CoLLeGE, Birmingham, O. s: Causey. 

*HUNTINGDON CoLLEGE, formerly Woman’s Callens of Alabama, Montgomery, 
L. E. Williams, Dean. 

JACKSONVILLE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Pauline Allen. 

*JupDSON COLLEGE, Marion, Rebecca Ward, Registrar; Robert Bowling, Di- 
rector of Admissions. 

*MarRI0Nn INSTITUTE (junior college), Marion, Major L. H. Baer, Dean and 
Registrar. 

*St. BERNARD COLLEGE (junior college), Saint Bernard, Reverend Eugene 
Flynn, O.S.B. 

*Sprina Hitt Coiueace, Spring Hill, Louis J. Boudousquie, Registrar; Rev- 
erend Andrew C. Smith, 8. J., Officer of Admissions. 

State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Daphne, Fern Newland. 

State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Livingston, T. K. Sisk, Dean and Registrar. 

Troy State TEacHERS CouuecsE, Jroy, R. H. Ervin, Registrar; M: D. Pace 
in charge of admissions. 

*UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, University, Mary A. Robertson. 


ALASKA 


*ALASKA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND ScHOOL OF MINEs, now University of 


ALASKA. 
*UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, formerly Alaska Agricultural College and School of 


Mines, Fairbanks, Carl M. Franklin. 
ARIZONA 


Arizona STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Tempe, F. M. Irish. 
*ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Flagstaff, R. R. Powers. 
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Gita CoLuLecE (junior college), Thatcher, Nellie Lee, Secretary and Regis- 
trar. 

*PHOENIX JUNIOR COLLEGE, Phoeniz, L. A. Eastburn. 

*UNIVERSITY OF ARIzONA, T'ucson, C. Zaner Lesher. 


ARKANSAS 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE, Batesville, Mrs. Annie W. Carroll. 

*ARKANSAS POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE (junior college), Russellville, Mrs. Edna 
Hood Ferguson. 

*ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE, Jonesboro, Harry E. Eldridge. 

*ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Conway, G. Y. Short, Registrar and 
Examiner. 

CENTRAL COLLEGE (junior college), Conway, Bernice Galloway, Dean. 

COLLEGE OF THE Ozarks, Clarksville, Frank E. McAnear. 

Ext Dorapo Junior CouLueGE, El Dorado, Marvin A. Green. 

*Fort Smitu Junior CouueGE, Fort Smith, Hortense Bass. 

Harpina@ Couuece, Searcy, Maurine Rhodes. 

*HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Arkadelphia, R. T. Proctor, Dean 
and Registrar. 

Henprix Co.tiece, Conway, Guy A. Simmons. 

*Joun Brown University, Siloam Springs, Stewart Springfield. 

JONESBORO Baptist COLLEGE (junior college), Jonesboro, Edgar Carney, 
Acting Registrar. 

*LitTLe Rock Junior Couiece, Little Rock, E. Q. Brothers, Dean. 

MissionaRY Baptist COLLEGE (junior college), Sheridan, J. W. Overall, 
President. 

Ovacuita CoLueGE, Arkadelphia, B. F. Condray. 

*StaTE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE (junior college), Mag- 
nolia, Matsye Gantt. 

State AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Monticello, Charles D. 
Johnson, Registrar and Vice-President. 

*UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Fayetteville, Fred L. Kerr, Registrar and Ex- 
aminer. 

CALIFORNIA 


ARMSTRONG JUNIOR COLLEGE, Berkeley, Gladys Gilmer, Academic Secretary. 

BAKERSFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bakersfield, Grace V. Bird, Dean. 

BERKELEY Baptist Divinity ScHoou, Berkeley, Stacy R. Warburton. 

Brevu.aH CouuecE, Uplands, Alma B. Cassel, Dean and Registrar. 

BrsLE INsTITUTE oF Los ANGELEs, Los Angeles, (no report). 

BRAWLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Brawley, Percy E. Palmer. 

BroapDoaks ScuHootu, Inc., Pasadena, Marjorie P. Walker. 

CALIFORNIA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, now Chapman College. 

CALIFORNIA Concorp1A Co.tueGE, Oakland, Theodore Brohm, President. 

*CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pasadena, Philip S. Fogg. 

CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE (junior college), San Luis Obispo, 
J. A. McPhee, Director. 

CENTRAL JUNIOR COLLEGE, El Centro, Mrs. Evelyn E. Powers. 

CHAFFEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Ontario, Charles J. Booth, Director. 

CHAPMAN _— formerly California Christian College, Los Angeles, (no 
report). 

Cuico State Co.LieGce, Chico, Guy Ashley West. 

Citrus UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE, y Arent: Rosi Grace Rudmann. 

CLAREMONT COLLEGES, Claremont, (no report). 

CoagswELL PoLyTEecHNic CoLLEGE, San Francisco, Mrs. Ernestine Shirley, 
Recorder. 

*CoLLEGE or Hoty Names, Oakland, Sister Joan Marie. 

CouLecE or Mepicaut EvanGeE.ists, Loma Linda, Chester C. Fink, Regis- 
trar at Loma Linda; W. F. Norwood, Registrar at Los Angeles. 
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CouueGcEe or Notre Damg, Belmont, Sister Barbara. 
COLLEGE OF THE Pactric, Stockton, Charles E. Corbin. 

“Conan oe PHYSICIANS AND SurGgEons, San Francisco, Arthur R. McDow- 

ell, Dean. 

CoLLeGE OF THE SacrRED Heart, now San Francisco College for Women. 
CompTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Compton, Paul Martin. 

Cumnock COLLEGE, now Macurda Drisko Schools. 

*DomINICcAN COLLEGE, San Rafael, Sister M. Margaret. 

FrEsNo StaTE Couuecs, Fresno, Margaret Cosgrave, Recorder. 

*FULLERTON District JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Fullerton, W. T. Boyce, Dean. 
GLENDALE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Glendale, Donald V. Spagnoli. 

GoLpEN GaTE JuNIOR CoLLEGE, San Francisco, Lysle G. Ayers. 
Houtmsy Couuece, Los Angeles, Mary Annette Anderson, Dean and Regis- 
trar. 

*HuMBOLpT StaTE COLLEGE, Arcata, Imogene B. Platt. 

*IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, Hollywood, Sister M. Felicia. 

LassEN UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE, Susanville, I. V. Funderburgh, Principal. 

*La VERNE Co.LuEeGE, La Verne, Harper W. Frantz. 

Lone Beacu JunioR CoLieGE, Long Beach, S. Lance Brintle. 
Los ANGELES COLLEGE, Los Angeles, D. F. McNeil. 

*Los ANGELES JUNIOR COLLEGE, Los Angeles, Adam E. Diehl. 

Los ANGELES Paciric CoLiEeGE, formerly Pacific Junior College, Los An- 
geles, Chester L. Ward. 

Loyoua University, Los Angeles, Isabelle R. Schnieders. 

Macurpa Drisko Scuoots (junior college), formerly Cumnock College, 
Los Angeles, Muriel Macurda. 

MARIN JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Kentfield, Grace Donnan. 

*MENLO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Menlo Park, C. T. Vandervort, Dean. 

*MILLs CoLLeGE, Mills College, Mildred F. Moore, Recorder. 

Miss Swope’s KINDERGARTEN ScHOOL, Pasadena, Caroline Swope, Director. 
MopEsto JuNnIoR COLLEGE, Modesto, Miriam Vertrees. 

Moran JUNIOR COLLEGE, Atascadero, J. A. Erickson. 

Mount Saint Mary’s Couiece, Los Angeles, Sister Helen Bertille. 

*OccIDENTAL CoLLEGE, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady. 

Paciric JUNIOR COLLEGE, now Los Angeles Pacific College. 

Paciric ScHoou or Re.iaion, Berkeley, Chester C. McCown, Dean. 

Paciric UNION COLLEGE, Angwin, Anna J. Olson. 

Paciric UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE Ministry, Berkeley, William S. Mor- 
gan, President. 

PASADENA COLLEGE, Pasadena, Joseph E. Janosky, Dean of Records. 

*PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pasadena, John Anderson, Dean of Records. 
POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, now Polytechnic Junior College. 
PoLYTECHNIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, formerly Polytechnic College of Engineer- 

ing, Oakland, H. M. Tennant. 

*Pomona COLLEGE, Claremont, Constance H. Wood, Acting Registrar. 
Pomona JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pomona, Alanson W. McDermoth. 
PORTERVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Porterville, B. E. Jamison, Dean. 
REEDLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Reedley, Mrs. Naemi Bengston, Dean. 

*RIVERSIDE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Riverside, Ernest L. Rea. 

RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE ScHOOL, Riverside, Miriam P. Whitten, Execu- 

tive Secretary. 

SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Sacramento, Michael Brickley. 

Saint Ianatrus CoLLeGE, now University of San Francisco. 

Saint Josepn’s Couuece, formerly Saint Patrick’s Seminary, Mountain 

View, Reverend Francis Rock, Prefect of Studies. 

Saint Mary’s Co.uiece, Saint Mary’s College, Brother Julian, Recorder. 
Saint Patrick’s SEMINARY, now Saint Joseph’s College. 

Sauinas JUNIOR CoLuEGE, Salinas, J. B. Lemos. 

San Benito County Junior CouueGE, Hollister, Claude N. Settles, Dean. 
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*San BERNARDINO VALLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, San Bernardino, Mrs. Frances 
H. Van Liew. 

San Dieco Army AND Navy AcapeEmy (junior college), Pacific Beach, Mrs. 
Marinita D. Curtis. 

*San Dieco State Co.tiece, San Diego, Marguerite V. Johnson. 

San Francisco COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, formerly College of the Sacred Heart, 
San Francisco, Mother Marie Bainbridge, Registrar; Mother Florence 
Moulton, Dean of Studies. 

San Francisco Junior Coutuece, San Francisco, J. Paul Mohr. 

*San Francisco StaTE CouueGce, San Francisco, Florence Vance. 

San Francisco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, San Anselmo, Lynn Townsend 

White, Recorder. 
*San Jose STATE Coutiece, San Jose, J. H. West. 
*San Mateo Junior CotueGe, San Mateo, Mrs. Helen C. Mills. 

San Raraet Miuitary ACADEMY JUNIOR COLLEGE, San Rafael, Granville 
E. Thomas, Principal and Dean. 

Santa Ana JuNIOoR COLLEGE, Santa Ana, Mabel G. Whiting. 

Santa BarparRA State CouueGe, Santa Barbara, Jane Miller Abraham. 

Santa Maria UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE, Santa Maria, M. D. Likes, Educa- 
tional Adviser. 

Santa Monica JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Santa Monica, Pearl Trauger. 

*Santa Rosa JuNioR CoLieGgE, Santa Rosa, Mrs. Anne C. Feliz. 
*Scripps CoLieGE, Claremont, Marjorie Schoppe Crouch. 

SouTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Arlington, Minnie Bell Scott. 
*STANFORD University, Stanford University, John Pearce Mitchell. 

Tart Junior Couuecex, Taft, A. C. Cleveland. 

*UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Thomas B. Steel, Registrar; Merton 

E. Hill, Director of Admissions. 

*UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Harry M. Showman. 

*UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, Redlands, C. H. Thurber, Presi-ient. 

*UNIVERSITY OF SAN FrRaNcisco, formerly Saint Ignatius College, San Fran- 
cisco, Alice C. McLaughlin. 

*UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CiarRA, Santa Clara, William J. Dillon. 

*UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Theron Clark. 

VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Ventura, Beulah Trotter. 

VISALIA JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Visalia. I. D. Steele, Dean. 

*WHITTIER COLLEGE, Whittier, Mrs. Marjorie P. Walker. 

Wi.uiaMs Junior CoLueGce, Berkeley, Elsa Blackman, Dean of Records. 

Yusa County Junior Coutuece, Marysville, J. J. Collins. 


CANADA 


*AcapiA University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, W. L. Archibald. 
AumaA COLLEGE (junior college), St. Thomas, Ontario, Harriett Jolliffe. 
Bisuop’s University, Lennozville, Quebec, S. Sanders. 
BRANDON COLLEGE, affiliated with McMaster University, Brandon, Mani- 
toba, Norman Keith McKinnon. 
Campion CoLuecE (junior college), Regina, Saskatchewan, Reverend W. L. 
Savoie, S. J. 
CANADIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Edmonton, Alberta, C. W. Shnakel. 
CoLLeGE or AGRICULTURE, Truro, Nova Scotia, J. M. Trueman, Principal. 
coor eee (junior college), Edmonton, Alberta, A. H. Schwermann, 
rincipal. 
Da.Hovusi£ University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Murray MacNeill. 
, cae" Seminary, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Reverend P. A. Bray, 
Lava UNIVERSITY, Quebec City, Quebec, Arthur Maheux, Secretary. 
LuTHER COLLEGE (junior college), Regina, Saskatchewan, L. Pflueger. 
*McGi.u University, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews. 
*McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, E. J. Bengough. 
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Moosgesaw JUNIOR COLLEGE, Moosejaw, Saskatchewan, M. R. Ballard, 
Principal. 
Mount A.Luison University, Sackville, New Brunswick, W. M. Tweedie. 
Mount Roya Co.uueGcsE (junior college), Calgary, Alberta, George Walters. 
eee Sr. Vincent Couiece, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Sister M. Evaristus, 
ean. 


—. Scotia TEcHNICAL CoLLEGE, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Florence E. 

’Brien. 

OvuTLooK CoLLEGE (junior college), Outlook, Saskatchewan, K. Bergsagel, 
Principal. 


Prince OF WALES COLLEGE (junior college), Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, S. N. Robertson, Principal. 

*QUEEN’s UNIvERsITy, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce. 

REGINA COLLEGE (junior college), Regina, Saskatchewan, F. E. Wagg. 

REGIOPOLIS COLLEGE, Kingston, Ontario, Reverend Ignatius Lever, S. J. 

Royat Miuitary Couuece, Kingston, Ontario, Colonel E. J. C. Schmidlin. 

Sacrep Heart Couuece, Bathurst West, New Brunswick, Reverend S. La- 
rouche, Prefect of Studies. 

Sacrep Heart CoLuece (junior college), Regina, Saskatchewan, Sister M. 
St. Andrew. 

St. DunstTan’s CoLuecs, affiliated with Laval University, Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, Reverend J. A. Sullivan, Director of Studies. 

*St. Francis XAVIER UNIVERSITY, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Reverend P. Ji 
Nicholson. 

Sr. JosepH’s CoLteGe, Memramcook, New Brunswick, Reverend E. Daoust, 
C.8.C., Secretary. 

St. Patrick’s CouueGe, federated with University of Ottawa, Ottawa, On- 
tario, Reverend F. E. Banim, O.M.I. 

Sr. Perer’s Cou.ece (junior college), Muenster, Saskatchewan, Reverend 
Xavier Benning, Rector. 

*UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, Edmonton, Alberta, A. E. Ottewell. 

*UNIVERSITY OF British CotumsBia, Vancouver, British Columbia, S. W: 
Mathews. 

*UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA, Winnipeg, Manitoba, W. J. Spence. 

*UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL, Montreal, Quebec, E. Montpetit, Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY oF NEw Brunswick, Fredericton, New Brunswick, J. W. Sears: 

UNIVERSITY OF OTTawa, Ottawa, Ontario, Reverend F. X. Marcotte, O.M.I:, 
Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, A. R. Weir. 

UNIVERSITY OF Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, A. B. Fennell. 

*UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO, London, Ontario, K. P. R. Neville, 
Registrar and Dean of Arts. 

VicToriA COLLEGE (junior college), Victoria, British Columbia, Jeffree A. 
Cunningham. 


COLORADO 


ABBEY ScHoou (junior college), Canon City, Jerome Healy, O.S.B. 
*ApaMs STATE TEACHERS Canaan or SOUTHERN CoLorapDo, Alamosa 
Dorothy Gelhaus. 
*CoLoRADO COLLEGE, Colorado Springs, Mrs. Josephine Morrow. 
*CoLORADO ScHOOL oF MinEs, Golden, T. C. Doolittle. 
*CoLORADO STaTE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MecuHanic Arts, Fort 
Collins, Stacy J. McCracken. 
*COLORADO STATE CoLLEGE OF EpucarTIoNn, Greeley, R. M. Carson. 
CoLorapo Womans CoLLeGE (junior college), Denver, Norma Albrecht. 
Fr. Lewis Scuoou (junior college—branch of the Colorado State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts), Hesperus, Ernest H. Badger, Dean. 
Guene JUNCTION JUNIOR COLLEGE, Grand Junction, Clifford Houston, 
ean, 
KIRKLAND ScuHoou or Art, Denver, Vance Hall Kirkland, Director. 
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*LoreTTo Heicuts Couuege, Loretto, Sister Mary Vivian, Registrar and 
Counselor. 
*Recis CoLuteGE, Denver, Reverend William D. Ryan, Dean. 
St. Joun’s CoLieGE, Greeley, W. Allen Ferries. Registrar and Recorder. 
SouTHERN COLORADO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pueblo, Lula L. Cuthbertson. 
TRINIDAD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Trinidad, William R. Ross, Director. 
*UNIVERSITY OF CoLoraADO, Boulder, Fred E. Aden, Registrar and Counselor. 
*UNIVERSITY OF Denver, Denver, A. C. Nelson, Registrar and Recorder of 
the Faculties. 
*WeEsTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO, Gunnison, Lucy E. Spicer. 


CONNECTICUT 


*ALBERTUS Maanus CoLueGce, New Haven, Sister Boniface Goffney. 

ARNOLD CoLLEGE, New Haven, Martina Gilbert. 

*CoNNECTICUT COLLEGE, New London, David D. Leib, Registrar and Director 
of Admissions. 

*ConNEcTICUT STATE COLLEGE, Storrs, Marjorie W. Smith. 

HarTFORD SEMINARY FounpDaATION, including Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, School of Religion, and Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, Asa 
R. Crawford, Secretary. 

*JuNIOR COLLEGE OF ConNnEcTICcUT, Bridgeport, Mary M. Imbro. 

Marot Junior COLLEGE, Thompson, Mary L. Marot, Principal. 

*Saint JOSEPH COLLEGE (junior college), West Hartford, Sister M. Consolata. 

State Norma Scuoou, Danbury, Lothrop D. Higgins, Principal. 

State NorMat Scuoou, New Haven, Lester K. Ade, Principal. 

State NormMat Scuoon, Willimantic, George H. Shafer, Principal. 

State TEACHERS CoLLeGE, New Britain, now Teachers College of Con- 
necticut. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT, formerly State Teachers College, 
New Britain, Herbert D. Welte, Principal. 

*TrRINITY CoLLEGE, Hartford, Arthur Adams. 

WESLEYAN University, Middletown, Victor L. Butterfield, Director of Ad- 
missions; Leroy A. Howland, Dean. 

*YaLe University, New Haven, Percy T. Walden, Dean of Admissions and 
Dean of Freshmen; Nathaniel B. Paradise, Registrar of Yale College; 
Loomis Havemeyer, Registrar of School of Engineering, Assistant Dean 
of Sheffield Scientific School. 


DELAWARE 


*UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Delaware College, Newark, George E. Dutton, 
Dean and Registrar. 

*WoMENS COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Gertrude 
Sturges. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


*AMERICAN UNIvERsITY, College of Liberal Arts, Mrs. Marjorie Golder; 

Graduate School, Hazel H. Feegans. 
ARLINGTON Hatt (junior college), Mrs. M. G. Baskervill. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN UNIvERsiITy, Miss Pemberton Thacker. 
*CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Joseph M. Murphy. 
Cuevy CuHasE Junior CoLieGE, Helen Snyder. 

*COLUMBIA JUNIOR COLLEGE (junior college work of Washington Missionary 
College under separate administration beginning 1933-34), Edythe 
Stephenson. 

Co.umsBvus University, David F. Williams. 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE FOR THE Dear, Dr. Charles R. Ely, Chairman of the 
Committee on Admissions. 

*Grorce WASHINGTON University, H. G. Sutton, Director of Admissions; 

F. E. Nessell, Registrar. 
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*GEORGETOWN UNIversiTy, Dr. Walter J. O’Connor. 
GEORGETOWN VISITATION CONVENT, Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin, Head- 
mistress. 
Ho.ton Arms (junior college), Miss Frederika Hodder, Assistant Principal. 
IMMACULATA SEMINARY (junior college), Sister Mary Borromeo. 
ame oo WessTeR ScuHoo:s, Inc. (physical education), Julia L. McFar- 
and. 
Mount VERNON SEMINARY (junior college), Catherine Blakeslee, Chairman, 
Board of Admissions. 
Nationa University, Mrs. Alice K. Connor. 
SouTHEASTERN University, Margaret E. Detts. 
*TRINITY COLLEGE, Sister Mary Mercedes. 
*WASHIN.‘TON MissiIoNARY COLLEGE, Edythe Stephenson. 
Witson TEACHERS COLLEGE, Clyde M. Babes. 


FLORIDA 


Fioripa SOUTHERN Co.LueGE, Lakeland, W. E. DeMelt, Dean. 

*FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Tallahassee, 8S. R. Doyie. 

JACKSONVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, formerly Porter University, Jacksonville, 
Amy Williams Smallman. 

*Joun B. Stetson University, DeLand, Olga Bowen. 

MiaMI JUNIOR COLLEGE, Miami, Robert B. English. 

PALMER JUNIOR COLLEGE, DeFuniak Springs, F. W. Haverkamp, President. 

Porter UNIveErsitTy, now Jacksonville Junior College. 

RINGLING ScHoout or Art, Sarasota, Verman Kimbrough, President. 

*Ro.uins CoLtueGe, Winter Park, Emilie B. Cass. 

Sr. Peterspure Junior CouueGe, St. Petersburg, Nina M. Harris. 

*UNIVERSITY OF FLoRipA, Gainesville, H. W. Chandler, Registrar; L. F. Bla- 
lock, Director of Admissions. 

University or Miami, Coral Gables, Harry N. Provin. 

University or Tampa, TJ'ampa, M.S. Hale, Dean. 


GEORGIA 


Annenes BALDWIN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE (junior college), Tifton, Claude 
ray. 
*AGNEs Scott Co.LuEeGE, Decatur, 8. G. Stukes. 
ANDREW JUNIOR COLLEGE, Cuthbert, Mrs. Ola M. Simpson. 
AuausTa JUNIOR COLLEGE, Augusta, J. L. Skinner, President. 
*Berry CoLtiteGce, Mount Berry, Fleda Ballenger. 
*BessiE Tirt CouLueGs, Forsyth, Benita Chamlee. 
Bowpon JuNIOR CoLLEGE, Bowdon, L. B. Roberts. 
*BRENAU COLLEGE, Gainesville, E. Browning Mason. 
BrREWTON PARKER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mount Vernon, Frances Cox. 
Emory Junior Couuece, branch of Emory University, Ozford, Florence 
Giles, Secretary. 
Emory Junior CoLuecE, branch of Emory University, Valdosta, Mrs. L. J. 
King, Secretary. 
*Emory University, Emory University, J. G. Stipe. 
*Groraia ScHoou or Tecuno.oey, Atlanta, H. H. Caldwell. ; 
*GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE (junior college), Americus, T. E. Smith. 
*GEoRGIA STATE COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Milledgeville, E. H. Scott. 
*Groraia StaTE Womans Co.LuecE, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline Thomas. 
Gorpon Junior Couuece, Barnesville, J. E. Guillebean, President. 
LaGRANGE CoLieGE, LaGrange, E. A. Bailey, Dean and Registrar. 
*Mercer University, Macon, James C. Shelburne, Executive Secretary and 
Registrar. 
ninees Georaia A. aNp M. Cou.ece (junior college), Cochran, John T. 
orris. 
NorMAN JUNIOR CoLLeGE, Norman Park, Frank Clark. 
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NortH Georoia CouuzGcE (junior college), Dahlonege, J. C. Sirmons. 
OGLETHORPE University, Atlanta, Frank B. Anderson. 
*PrEDMONT COLLEGE, Demorest, Marie Boring. 


REINHARDT COLLEGE (junior college), Waleska, W. M. Bratton, President. 


*SHORTER COLLEGE, Rome, Louise Thompson. 

Soutn Greoraia State Co.tueGe, Douglas, Lucile Wheeler. 

*Soutn GrorGia TEACHERS COLLEGE, Collegeboro, Viola Perry. 
*UNIVERSITY OF GreoraiA, Athens, T. W. Reed. 
*WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Macon, Elizabeth Winn. 

West Georaia CoLuuecE (junior college), Carrollton, R. W. Lavender. 
Youna Harris JunioR COLLEGE, Young Harris, J. W. Sharp. 


HAWAII 
*UNIVERSITY OF Hawatl, Honolulu, Helen B. MacNeil. 


IDAHO 


ALBION StaTE NorMAL Scuoo., Albion, J. E. Powers. 
*BoisE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Boise, Mrs. Mary T. Hershey. 
Corur p’ALENE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Coeur d’Alene, J. Lester Dalton, Acting 
President. 
*CoLLEGE OF IDAHO, Caldwell, Bess Steunenberg. 
GoopInG COLLEGE, Gooding, Alta Eddleman. 
*LEWISTON STaTE NORMAL ScHoo., Lewiston, Mrs. Lovica Shropshire. 
NorTHWEST NAZARENE COLLEGE, Nampa, Paul M. Berry. 
Ricks CouueGE (junior college), Rexburg, Gene M. Conger. ‘ 
*SOUTHERN BRANCH OF THE UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO (junior college except in 
pharmacy), Pocatello, Elaine Stone. 
*UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Moscow, Ella L. Olesen. 


ILLINOIS 


*ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Chicago, W. E. Kelly. 
*AUGUSTANA COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Rock Island, C. A. 
Serenius. 

*AURORA COLLEGE, Aurora, C. R. Singleterry. 

*BLACKBURN COLLEGE (junior college), Carlinville, Theresa M. Renner. 
*BRADLEY PoLyTEcHNIc INsTITUTE, Peoria, Asa Carter. 

*CARTHAGE COLLEGE, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller. 

*CenTRAL Y.M.C.A. CotinaE, Chicago, Donald H. Steward. : 

CuicaGo CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, formerly Chicago Junior College, Chicago, 

Paul J. Brouwer. 

CuicaGco JUNIOR COLLEGE, now Chicago Christian College. 

Cuicaco Mepicat Scuoo., Chicago, G. Howard Gowen. 
*Cuicaco Musicat CoLueGE, Chicago, Mrs. Genevieve oi 

Cuicaco Norma Co.LuEGE, Chicago, Elizabeth B. Murphy. 
*CoLLEGE oF St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Immaculate. 
*De Paut University, Chicago, J.C. McHugh, Examiner. 
ee Inuinois Stare Tracuers CoLueGe, Charleston, Blanche C. 

omas. 
Earn Junior Couuece, Elgin, Clark C. [re ; 
*E_muurst CouieGceE, Elmhurst, Theophil W. Mueller, Dean and Registrar. 
*EurREKA Cou.ecE, Eureka, Clara L. Bentley. ; Mm 
Ferry Hatt (junior college), Lake Forest, Eloise R. Tremain, Principal 
Frances SHiMer Junior Couiece, Mount Carroll, Margaret C. Carr, 
Secretary to the President. . 

*GrorGcE WILLIAMS CoLLEGE, formerly Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, Guy L. 
Schuytema. 

*GREENVILLE COLLEGE, Greenville, Earle Harold Munn. 

*Herzyu City Junior Couiecs, Chicago, J. M. McCallister. 
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Inurno1s CoLLeGceE, Jacksonville, R. H. Lacey, Dean; Mildred E. Rexroat, 
Recorder. 
*ILLInoIs StaTE NoRMAL UNtIversity, Normal, Elsie Brenneman. 
*ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIveERsITY, Bloomington, William T. Beadles. 
ILLINoIs WoMAN’s COLLEGE, now MacMurray College. 
*JaMES MILLIKIN UNIveERsiTyY, Decatur, Ralph Yakel. 

JOLIET JUNIOR COLLEGE, Joliet, W. W. Haggard, Director. 
*Knox Co.uece, Galesburg, J. A. Campbell. 
*LAKE Forest CoLueGe, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy. 
*LASALLE-PERU-OGLESBY JUNIOR COLLEGE, LaSalle, Mary Clarke. 
*LewIis INsTITUTE, Chicago, Agness J. Kaufman. 

LINcoLN CoLueGE, Lincoln, M. M. Hargrove. 
*Loyrota University, Chicago, B. J. Steggert. 

Lyons TownsuiP JUNIOR CoLLEGE, LaGrange, Charles F. Van Cleve, Dean. 

*MacMorray Couuecs, formerly Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, 
Albert C. Metcalf. 

*McKENDREE CoLuecE, Lebanon, R. B. Hohn. 

*MonmoutuH Co.LueGe, Monmouth, Inez Hogue. 

MonTIcELLo CoL_eGE, Godfrey, Lucretia Cressey. 

MorGaNn Park JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chicago, Albert G. Dodd. 

Morton (J. STERLING) JUNIOR COLLEGE, Cicero, Frances Staskus. 
*MUNDELEIN COLLEGE, Chicago, Sister Mary St. Helen. 

*NaTIONAL CoLLEGE or EpucaTion, formerly National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College, Evanston, M. Frances McElroy. 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE OF CHICAGO, now 
National College of Education. 

*NortH CENTRAL CoLueGs, Naperville, Thomas Finkbeiner. 

*NortH Park CoL.ece (junior college), Chicago, A. Samuel Wallgren, Dean 
and Registrar. 

*NORTHERN ILLINots STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, DeKalb, Norma C. Pearson. 

*NORTHWESTERN University, Evanston, Katherine George, Registrar; E. L. 
Clark, Director of Admissions. 

Oak Park JUNIOR CoLLEeGE, Oak Park, Vernom Cooper. 

PEOPLE’sS JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chicago, Agnes Jacques. ; : 
*PrincipiA, THE (junior college), Elsah, formerly at St. Louis, Missouri, 

Mrs. Gretchen M. Happ. 
Quincy COLLEGE, Quincy, Reverend John B. Koebele. 
*RockFoRD Co.LueGE, Rockford, Lorena M. Church. 
*Rosary Cou.ece, River Forest, Sister Mary Fidelis. 
*St. Procopius Co.LueGE, Lisle, J. F. Cherf, Rector. 
*St. Viator CoLiecE, Bourbonnais, William J. Cracknell. _ 
*St. XaviER COLLEGE FoR WoMEN, Chicago, Sister M. Genevieve Crane. 

SHURTLEFF COLLEGE, Alton, Benton H. Wilcox. 

*Soutu Sipe City Junior CouueGeE, Chicago, J. Anthony Homann. 
aati IuuiNo1s StaTE NorMAL University, Carbondale, Marjorie Mae 
ank. 
SPRINGFIELD JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Springfield, Augustine Confrey, Dean. 
*THORNTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Harvey, Helena L. Haderer. F 
*UNIVERSITY OF Cuicaao, Chicago, Ernest C. Miller, Registrar; Roy W. Bix- 
ler, Director of Admissions. 

*UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana, G. P. Tuttle. 

*WeEsTERN ILLINOIS StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Macomb, Oscar L. Cham- 
pion, Registrar and Business Manager: 

*WHEATON COLLEGE, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness. 

*Wricut City JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chicago, Alice J. Griffin. 

Y.M.C.A. CoLLEeGE, now George Williams College. 


INDIANA 


ARTHUR JoRDAN CoNsSERVATORY OF Music, Indianapolis, Evelyn Green, 
Registrar; Ada Bicking, Director (admissions). 
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*Bautu State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Muncie, W. E. Wagoner, Secretary and 
Registrar. 
*BuTiterR University, /ndianapolis, Mrs. Martha B. Enyart, Acting Regis- 
trar and Examiner. 
CrenTRAL NorMAL CouueGeE, Danville, Mrs. Valentine Pleasant, Registrar; 
Waldo E. Wood, President (admissions). 
*DePauw University, Greencastle, Veneta J. Kunter, Registrar; W. M. 
Blanchard, Dean of College of Liberal Arts (admissions). 
*EaRLHAM COLLEGE, Earlham near Richmond, Opal Thornburg. 
*EVANSVILLE COLLEGE, Evansville, Charles E. Torbet, Dean and Registrar. 
Fort Wayne Art Scuoo., Fort Wayne, Loretta R. Acker. 
*FRANKLIN CoLuecE, Franklin, Eleanor Crawford. 
*GosHEN COLLEGE, Goshen, Silas Hertzler. 
*HaNOVER Co.LieGe, Hanover, Henry W. Burger, Secretary and Registrar; 
Ned Guthrie, Chairman, Classification Committee (admissions). 
HuntTineTon CouieGce, Huntington, Marion C. Miller. 
INDIANA CENTRAL COLLEGE, /ndianapolis, Mrs. Anna Dale Kek. 
*INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, TJerre Haute, Harry E. Elder. 
*INDIANA UNIvERsiITy, Bloomington, John W. Cravens, Registrar; D. A. 
Rothrock, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences (admissions). 
JoHuN Herron Art InstitTuTE, Jndianapolis, Donald M. Mattison, Director. 
*MANCHESTER COLLEGE, North Manchester, Mrs. Cora Wise Helman. 
Marion CouieGE, Marion, Donald H. Porter. 
NorMAL COLLEGE OF THE AMERICAN GyMNASTIC UNION, /ndianapolis, H. 
Steichmann, Secretary. 
OAKLAND City Co..eGE, Oakland City, Mrs. J. M. Hancock. 
*PurpvuE University, Lafayette, Ralph B. Stone. 
*Rose Potytecunic Institute, Terre Haute, Mary Gilbert. 
Sr. Benepict’s NorMAL (junior college), Ferdinand, Sister M. Placida Cas- 
trop. 
Sr. Francis NorMat (junior college), Lafayette, Sister M. Clara Agnes. 
Sr. Francis NorMAt (junior college), Oldenburg, Sister Adelaide Geis. 
Sr. — COLLEGE (junior college), Collegeville, Rufus H. Esser, Prin- 
cipal. 
*St. Mary’s Co.ieae, Notre Dame, Sister M. Magdalena. 
ee lial CoLLEeGE, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Sister 
eleste: 
*Taytor University, Upland, George Evans, Registrar; J. Arthur Howard, 
Dean (admissions). 
*UNIVERSITY OF NotrE Dame, Notre Dame, Robert B. Riordan. 
*VaLpaRAIsO University, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner. 
VINCENNES UNIVERsITY (junior college), Vincennes, Medrith Alice Jordan. 
WasasH Co.uece, Crawfordsville, Fred C. Domroese. 


IOWA 


ALBIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Albia, Myrta G. Harlow, Dean. 

BLOOMFIELD JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Bloomfield, H. Ostergaard. 

BoonE Junior CoLueGe, Boone, J. R. Thorngren, Dean. 

*BriAR CuiirF JUNIOR COLLEGE, Sioux City, Sister Mary Casilda. 

Britt Junior Coutuece, Britt, W. C. Harvey. 

Buena Vista CoLueGcE, Storm Lake, M. Claire Bailey. 

BURLINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Burlington, Ray H. Bracewell, Principal. 
CENTERVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Centerville, E. Wayne Hilmer, Dean. 
CENTRAL CoLueGeE, Pella, Frederich Bosch. 

CHARITON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chariton, F. A. Lunan, Dean. 

CHEROKEE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Cherokee, Sister Mary Emmanuel. 
CLARINDA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Clarinda, Richard D. Rowley. 
*CLARKE COLLEGE, formerly Mt. St. Joseph College, Dubuque, Sister Mary 

Christella Dee, B.V.M. 

*Cor Couuece, Cedar Rapids, J. F. Yothers. 
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*COLUMBIA COLLEGE, Dubuque, Reverend Edward A. Fitzgerald. 
*CORNELL CoLuLeGE, Mt. Vernon, T. R. McConnell. 

CRESTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Creston, Vern L. Sanders, Dean. 

Des Motnes CatTHouic CoLuteGe, Des Moines, Reverend L. B. Lyons. 
*DRAKE UNIVERSITY, Des Moines, Emma J. Scott. 

EaGLe GRovE JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Eagle Grove, Irwin H. Parrill, Dean. 
ELKADER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Elkader, J. Dale Welsch, Superintendent. 
ELLSWORTH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Jowa Falls, Sheridan R. Jones. 

EMMETSBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE, Emmetsburg, Harris E. Dickey, Dean. 
EsTHERVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Estherville, W. A. Cresap, Dean. 

FLETCHER COLLEGE, University Park, John Paul, President. 

Fort DopGE Junior CouuEceE, Fort Dodge, A. C. NIELSEN, Dean. 
GRACELAND COLLEGE, Lamoni, J. C. Bergman. 
*GRINNELL COLLEGE, Grinnell, Bethana B. McCandless. 

INDEPENDENCE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Jndependence, F. E. Mueller, Dean. 
= COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MEcHaANic Arts, Ames, J. R. 
age. 

Iowa State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cedar Falls, Charles S. Cory. 
*IowA WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Mt. Pleasant, George E. King. 

Lenox Junior CouueGe, Hopkinton, E. V. Laughlin. 
*LUTHER COLLEGE, Decorah, Carl W. Strom. 

MAQUOKETA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Maquoketa, W. C. Harding, Superintendent. 
MARSHALLTOWN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Marshalltown, B. R. Miller, Dean. 
Mason City Junior Co.iiece, Mason City, 8. L. Rugland, Dean. 
MOoRNINGSIDE COLLEGE, Sioux City, Ethel R. Murray. 

a aon JUNIOR COLLEGE, Dubuque, Sister M. Christella Dee, 


*Mount Mercy Junior Co.Luecs, Cedar Rapids, Sister Mary Borromeo. 
*Mount St. CLARE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Clinton, Sister Mary Regis Cleary. 
Mount St. JosEpH CoLLEGE, now Clarke College. 
MuscaTINE JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Muscatine, Willetta Strahan, Dean. 
NORTHWESTERN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Orange City, Jacob Heemstra, President. 
OscEoLa JUNIOR COLLEGE, Osceola, Lee E. Easter, Superintendent. 
*OrtumMwa HercuTs Junior CouueGcs, formerly St. Joseph Junior College, 
Ottumwa, Sister Hazel Marie Roth, Dean. 
Parsons CouuecE, Fairfield, R. J. Bradley. 
PENN COLLEGE, now William Penn College. 
Rep Oak Junior CoutueGe, Red Oak, J. R. Inman. 
*St. AMBROSE COLLEGE, Davenport, Reverend Edward J. Butler. 
Sr. JosErH’s JUNIOR COLLEGE, now Ottumwa Heights Junior College. 
SHELDON JuNIOR CoLLEGE, Sheldon, F. H. Chandler, Superintendent. 
*Srmpson Couuece, Jndianola, C. W. Emmons. 
Tipton JUNIOR COLLEGE, Tipton, C. W. Cowan. 
*TRINITY COLLEGE, Sioux City, Paul A. Sibbing. 
*UNIVERSITY OF Dusuqus, Dubuque, John Zimmerman. 
*UNIVERSITY OF Iowa, Jowa City, H. C. Dorcas, University Examiner and 
Registrar. 
*UprerR lowa University, Fayette, R. M. Deming. 
Wa.porr LUTHERAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Forest City, J. L. Rendahl, President. 
WaRTBURG COLLEGE, combined with Wartburg College, Clinton, and com- 
pletely re-organized, Waverly, Martin F. Weideraenders. 
WASHINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Washington, Harland W. Mead, Dean. 
WAUKON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Waukon, B. K. Orr, Superintendent. 
WEBSTER City JUNIOR COLLEGE, Webster City, Harry L. Rice, Dean. 
*WESTERN UNION CoL_LeGE, LeMars, Arthur H. Blue. 
bala PENN Co.LueceE, formerly Penn College, Oskaloosa, William E. 
erry. 


KANSAS 


ARKANSAS City JUNIOR COLLEGE, Arkansas City, E. A. Funk, Dean. 
*BakER UNIvErRsITY, Baldwin City, 8. A. Deel. 
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BETHANY COLLEGE, Lindsborg, Aileen Henmon. 
*BETHEL CoLLecE, Bethel College, Peter J. Wedel. 

— ACADEMY AND COLLEGE (junior college), McPherson, O. M. Miller, 

ean. 

CoFFEYVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Coffeyville, Edwin McReynolds, Dean. 

CoLLeGE or Emporia, Emporia, F. T. Owen. 

CoLLEGE oF Pao.a (junior college), Paola, Sister Mary Charles. 

Ex Dorapo Junior CouueGE, El Dorado, Earl Walker, Dean. 

Fort Scott Junior CouueGE, Fort Scott, W. S. Davison, Dean. 

*Frienps University, Wichita, Beulah Pocock. 

GARDEN City JuN1IoR CoLLEGE, Garden City, Ira Scott, Dean. 

HutTcHINSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hutchinson, C. M. Lockman, Dean. 

INDEPENDENCE JUNIOR COLLEGE, /ndependence, E. R. Stevens, Dean. 

Iota JUNIOR CouueEGE, Jola, R. H. Carpenter, Dean. 

Kansas City Junior CouieGceE, Kansas City, J. F. Wellemeyer, Dean. 
*Kansas StaTE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Man- 

hattan, Jessie McDowell Machir. 
*Kansas StaTeE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Emporia, W. D. Ross. 
*Kansas State TeacHers Couuece, Hays, F. B. Lee, Dean and Registrar. 
*Kansas STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Pitisburg, L. A. Guthridge. 
*Kansas WESLEYAN UNIVERsITY, Salina, A. H. King. 
*MaryMountT Cou.ece, Salina, Sister Mary Nicholas Arnaldy. 
*McPuHerson Couiece, McPherson, Corrine Bowers. 

Moont St. Scuouastica, Atchison, Sister Immaculata Kramer. 
*MonicipaL UNiversity or Wicuita, Wichita, Worth A. Fletcher. 
*Ortawa UNIvERsITY, Ottawa, Mary Ruth Bundy. 

Parsons JUNIOR COLLEGE, Parsons, E. F. Farner, Principal. 

Sacrep Heart Junior CoLieGe, Wichita, Sister M. Petrona Stieferman. 

Str. Benepict’s CoLueGE, Atchison, Reverend Sylvester Schmitz, Dean. 

Sr. — LUTHERAN COLLEGE (junior college), Winfield, H. J. Stoeppel- 

werth. 

Sr. Josern’s JUN1oR CoLiteGe, Hays, Reverend Alfred Carney. 

*St. Mary Co.uece, Leavenworth, Sister Ann Elizabeth. 
*SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, Winfield, William J. Poundstone. 
*STERLING CoLLEGE, Sterling, Estelle Dougherty. 
*UNIvVERSITY OF Kansas, Lawrence, G. O. Foster. 
*WasHBURN COLLEGE, T'opeka, Luther Denny Whittemore. 


KENTUCKY 


*AspuryY CoLLeGcE, Wilmore, F. H. Heston, Dean. 

*BrerREA CouLueGE, Berea, Adelaide Gundlach. 

BETHEL WoMAN’s COLLEGE (junior college), Hopkinsville, Mrs. Leila Grimes 
McMullen, Dean. 

*BowLine GREEN BusiInEss UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green, William S. Ashby, 
Business Manager and Registrar. 

CAMPBELLSVILLE COLLEGE, Campbellsville, Howard S. Higdon, Dean. 
*CaNnEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pippapass, Palmer L. Hall. 

CrnTRE Couiece, Danville, Frank L. Rainey, Dean and Registrar. 

CUMBERLAND COLLEGE (junior college), Williamsburg, Parry R. Jones, Dean. 
*EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Richmond, M. E. Mattox. 

GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, Georgetown, Anne Poindexter. 

Kentucky WESLEYAN CoLLEGE, Winchester, H. M. Pyles. 

Legs JuNIoR CoLLEGE, Jackson, John Montgomery, Dean and Acting Regis- 

trar. 

LINDsEY-WILSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Columbia, Allene Montgomery. 
*MoREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Morehead, Mary Page Milton. 
*Mr. St. Josepu’s JuNIoR CoLLeGE, Maple Mount, Sister Laurine Sheeran. 
*Mourray StaTE TEACHERS CoLiteGE, Murray, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester. 
*NAZARETH COLLEGE, Louisville, Sister Charles Mary Morrison. 

*NAZARETH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Nazareth, Sister Mary Grace. 
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PaDUCAH JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Paducah, Norman Braden, Dean. 
PIKEVILLE JUNIOR CoLuEeGE, Pikeville, William H. Koenig, Acting Dean. 
SacRED HEART JUNIOR COLLEGE AND NoRMAL ScHOOL, Louisville, Sister M. 
Olonso, O.S.U., Dean. 
Sr. CATHERINE’sS JUNIOR COLLEGE, St. Catherine, Sister Bonaventure, Dean. 
SovuTHERN Baptist THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Louisville, Katherine Gans, 
Assistant Registrar. 
Sus Bennett Memoriat Scoot (junior college), London, Jeannetta Har- 
rison. 
*TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE, Lexington, V. F. Payne, Registrar and Chairman 
of the Faculty. 
*UNION COLLEGE, Barbourville, Maurice F. Seay, Dean and Registrar. 
*UnIvVERSITY OF Kentucky, Lexington, Ezra L Gillis. 
*UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, Louisville, R. E. Hill. 
Vitta Maponna CouLuecE (junior college), Covington, Reverend Michael 
Leick, Dean. 
*WESTERN StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Bowling Green, E. H. Canon. 


LOUISIANA 


CENTENARY COLLEGE OF LouisIANA, Shreveport, Amanda Reynolds. 

Dopp Co.u.gcE (junior college), Shreveport, Ora Rice Talkington. 

H. se phang Newcoms Co.LieGcE, Tulane University, New Orleans, J. Adair 

yon. 

LovuistaNa CoLueGE, Pineville, H. M. Weathersby. 

*LovISIANA PoLyTECHNIC INsTITUTE, Ruston, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce. 

*LovUISIANA StaTE NoRMAL Co.uueas, Natchitoches, W. 8. Mitchell. 

*LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY AND AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COL- 
LEGE, Baton Rouge, Mrs. W: H. Gates. 

*LoyoLa University, New Orleans, Margaret Carey. 

New Or.EANs NorMAL, New Orleans, Georgine McKay, Principal. 

NORTHEAST CENTER OF LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY _* college), 
formerly Ouachita Junior College, Monroe, Marion B. Smith. 

OvacHiITA JUNIOR COLLEGE, now Northeast Center of Louisiana State 
University. 

ae ag Louris1aNaA COLLEGE (junior college), Hammond, Ruth 

arter. 

*SoUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTITUTE OF LIBERAL AND TECHNICAL LEARN- 
ING, Lafayette, Olive Marie Caillouet. 

*TuLANE UNIVERSITY OF Louisiana, New Orleans, G. B. Hasty. 


MAINE 


Aroostook STaTE NorRMAL ScHOOL, Presque Isle, Mona J. Greenlaw. 

BanGor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Bangor, Frank W. Clelland. 

*Bates CoLuece, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby. 

*BowboIn CoLLeGcE, Brunswick, Edward 8. Hammond, Director of Admis- 
sions; Mrs. Clara D. Hayes, Secretary of the College. 

*CoLBy CoLuEeGE, Waterville, Elmer C. Warren. 

Eastern State NorMAt ScuHoo., Castine, Susan E. Sadler, Secretary. 

FARMINGTON STaTE NorMAL ScHooL, Farmington, W. G. Mallett, Principal. 

MapawaskKA TRAINING ScHOooL, Fort Kent, Richard F. Crocker, Principal. 

N ae Cou.eGeE, Sanford, Mrs. Margaret Bennett, Secretary to the Presi- 

ent. 

PorRTLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, Portland, Leon 
G. Milliken. 

RickER JUNIOR CoLieGE, Houlton, Helen R. Haskell. 

*UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, James A. Gannett. 

WASHINGTON StaTE NorMAL ScuHoo.u, Machias, Anne Wright. 

WeEsTBROOK JUNIOR COLLEGE, Portland, Elsbeth Melville, Registrar and 
Curriculum Director. 

WeEsTERN State Norma. Scuoou, Gorham, Walter E. Russell, Principal. 
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MARYLAND 


BiveE RipGeE CouuecE (junior college), New Windsor, Anna E. Roop. 
*CoLLEGE OF NotrE DAME OF MARYLAND, Baltimore, Sister Mary Diesen, 
*GoucHER COLLEGE, Baltimore, Carrie Mae Probst. 
*Hoop Co.uuecE, Frederick, Grace N. Brown. 
*Jouns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis, Acting Registrar. 
*LoYoLa COLLEGE, Baltimore, Reverend Thomas I. O’Malley, 8.J., Dean. 
MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Lutherville, Leone S. Williams, Dean. 
*MountT i Mary’s CouieGe, Emmitsburg, Reverend Robert A. McCor- 
mack. 

NaTIONAL Park Seminary (junior college), Forest Glen, Jane Henderson. 

Str. CHARLES COLLEGE (junior college), Catonsville, Reverend Lawrence A. 
Brown, 8.S 

*St. Joun’s COLLEGE, Annapolis, Miriam Strange. 

*St. JosepH’s COLLEGE, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth. 

St. Mary’s Fema.e Seminary (junior college), St. Mary’s City, M. Adele 
France, Principal and Registrar. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Reverend Philip J. Blanc, S.S., S.T.L. 

*StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Frostburg, Elisabeth Hitchins. 

State TEacHERS Couuece, Salisbury, Helen Bradley. 

*StaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil. 

Unitep States Navat AcapEMy, Annapolis, Commander T. S. King, 
Secretary, Academic Board. 

UNIVERSITY OF BALTIMORE, Baltimore, Louis M. Lasky. 

*UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park, Willard M. Hillegeist, Director of 
Admissions; Alma H. Preinkert, Registrar. 

*WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, William R. Howell. 

*WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, Mrs. Anna Houck Isanogle. 

Woopstock CoLLEeGE, Woodstock, Dominick J. Pandolfo, S.J. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


*AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Springfield, Mrs. Dora Graham Mar- 
tin, Registrar; Garrett Voorhees Stryker, Executive Secretary. 

*AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Gladys A. Kimball, Recorder; William J. 
Newlin, Secretary of Faculty, Chairman of Committee on Admis- 
sions. 

*ATLANTIC UNION COLLEGE, South Lancaster, H. U. Wendell. 

*Boston CouueGE, Chestnut Hill, Patrick J. Sullivan. 

*Boston University, Boston, College of Business Administration, John 
Waters; School of Education, Ruth N. Fletcher; College of Liberal Arts, 
Ralph W. Taylor, Registrar, Katherine E. Hilliker, Recorder; School 
of Medicine, Milo C. Green; College of Music, Albert C. Sherman, Jr.; 
College of Practical Arts and Letters, Doris L. Currier; School of 
Religious and Social Work, Edwin P. Booth; School of Theology, Wil- 
liam J. Lowstuter. 

BRADFORD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bradford, Earl F. Roberts. 

CuaRK University, Worcester, Mrs. Lydia Perry Colby, Recorder; Homer 
P. Little, Dean. 

EMERSON CoLLecE, Boston, Nettie H. Chipman. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE, 400 The Fenway, Boston, Sister Agnes Augusta, Regis- 
trar; Sister Helen Madeleine, Director of Admissions. 

*Harvarp University, Cambridge, A. E. Hindmarsh, Assistant Dean in 
Charge of Records, Harvard College; Richard M. Gummere, Chairman 
of Committee on Admission. 

*Hoty Cross CoLieGe, Worcester, R. D. Kennedy, Registrar; Reverend John 
F. Cox, Director of Admissions. 

INTERNATIONAL Y.M.C.A., see Springfield College. 
LasELL JUNIOR COLLEGE, Auburndale, Grace W. Irwin. 
*LoWELL TEXTILE [NstTITUTE, Lowell, Ruth Foote. 
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*MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge, J. C. MacKinnon, 
Registrar; James L. Tryon, Director of Admissions. 

*MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE, Amherst, William L. Machmer, Dean, 
Director of Admissions; Marshall O. Lanphear, Registrar. 

*Mount Houyoxe Couiece, South Hadley, Ella S. Dickinson, Registrar; 
Harriet Newhall, Executive Secretary to the Board of Admissions. 

*NORTHEASTERN UNIvERSITY, Boston, John B. Pugsley, Director of School 
Administration; Milton J. Schlagenhauf, Director of Admissions. 

RaDCLiIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge, Mrs. Bernice Cronkhite, Dean; Harriet 
D. Buckingham, Secretary; Elizabeth Bradford, Secretary on Admis- 
sions. 

*Reacis CoLteGE, Weston, Sister Mary Mildred. 

*Simmons Co.ueGE, Boston, Dora B. Sherburne, Registrar; Marjorie Bur- 
bank, Recorder. 

*SmitH CoLueGE, Northampton, Joy Secor, Registrar; Ruth W. Crawford, 
Director of Admissions. 

*SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE (International Y.M.C.A. College), Springfield, Albert 
Z. Mann, Dean, Registrar; G. B. Affleck, Director of Admissions of 
Natural Science Division; Hartley W. Cross, Director of Admissions of 
Arts and Science Division; L. K. Hall, Director of Admissions, Social 
Science Division. 

Turts CoLieGE, Medford, School of Liberal Arts, Nellie W. Reynolds, Regis- 
trar, Frank G. Wren, Director of Admissions; Engineering School, 
George P. Bacon, Director of Admissions; Jackson College for Women, 
Edith L. Bush, Director of Admissions; Graduate School, Charles Gott, 
Director of Admissions; School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, Direc- 
tor of Admissions. 

*WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, Recorder; Anne Welling- 
ton, Secretary to the Board of Admission. 

*WuHEATON COLLEGE, Norton, Sarah B. Young, Registrar; Barbara Ziegler, 
Secretary of the Board of Admission. ; 

*WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Williamstown, C. R. Keller, Dean, Director of Admis- 
sions; J. Myrtle D’Arcy, Recorder. 

*WorceEsTER PoLyTEecuNic [NstiTUTE, Worcester, Gertrude R. Rugg, Regis- 
trar; Zelotes W. Coombs, Dean of Admissions, Secretary of Facu,iy. 


MICHIGAN 
ADRIAN COLLEGE, Adrian, Ray W. Barshney. 
*ALBION CoLLEGE, Albion, W. W. Whitehouse, Dean and Registrar. 


*ALMA COLLEGE, Alma, Robert W. Clack. 
*BaTTLE CREEK COLLEGE, Battle Creek, Cora L. Hoppough. 

*Bay City JuNiorR Co.iece, Bay City, Katherine Banta Bowley. 

*CaLvIN CoLLEGE, Grand Rapids, Harry G. Dekker. 

*CaTHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Grand Rapids, Sister Mary Felix. 

*CENTRAL STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mount Pleasant, Charles C. Barnes, 

Registrar and Dean of Men. 

COLLEGE OF THE City or Detroit, now Wayne University. 

*DetrRottT INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Detroit, Edward C. Mollema. 

eee a MissioNnaRyY COLLEGE, Berrien Springs, Mrs. Wanda MacMor- 

and. 

*FERRIS INSTITUTE (junior college), Big Rapids, Grover C. Baker. 

Furnt JUNIOR CoLueGcgE, Flint, Willian S. Shattuck, Dean. 
*GRAND Rapips JUNIOR CoLLeGE, Grand Rapids, Iva May Belden. 

a o4 Park JuNIOoR CoLLEeGE, Highland Park, George I. Altenburg, 

ean. 

*HILLsDALE CouueGE, Hillsdale, Theodosia T. Beasley. 

Hore Couuece, Holland, Thomas E. Welmers. 
*IRONWOOD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Jronwood, S. E. Field. 

JACKSON JUNIOR CoLLEGs, Jackson, F. J. Dove, Dean. 
*KaLaMaAzoo CouueGE, Kalamazoo, J. H. Bacon. 
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*MaryGROVE COLLEGE, Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis. 

*MERRILL-PALMER ScHOOL, Detroit, Mabel R. Rodgers. 

*MicHiGAN CoLLEGE OF MINING AND TrEecHNOLOGY, Houghton, Leo F. Dug- 
gan. 

*MicHIGAN STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED ScIENCE, East 
Lansing, Elida Yakeley. 

*MicHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, Ypsilanti, C. P. Steimle. 

MUSKEGON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Muskegon, A. G. Umbreit, Director. 

*NAZARETH COLLEGE, Nazareth, Sister M. Claudia McGrail. 

*NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Marquette, L. O. Gant. 

*OxLIvET COLLEGE, Olivet, Robert G. Ramsay. 

*Port Huron JUNIOR CoLueGE, Port Huron, John H. McKenzie, Dean. 

*St. Mary’s CoLueGE, Orchard Lake, Reverend Francis X. Orlik. 

*UNIVERSITY OF Detroit, Detroit, Florence Donohue. 

*UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, Ira M. Smith. 

*WayNneE University, formerly College of the City of Detroit, Kalamazoo, 
J. W. Baldwin. 

*WeESTERN StTaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kalamazoo, John C. Hoekje. 


MINNESOTA 


AUGSBURG COLLEGE, Minneapolis, H. N. Hendrickson. 

BemipJ1 StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Bemidji, Mabel E. Parker. 

BETHEL INSTITUTE (junior college), St. Paul, Walfred Danielson, Dean. 
*CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Peter Olesen. 

*CoLLEGE OF St. BENEpIcT, St. Joseph, Sister Luverne, O.8.B. 

*COLLEGE OF St. CATHERINE, St. Paul, Sister Eucharista. 

*CoLLEGE oF St. Scuouastica, Duluth, Sister M. Victoria, I.S.B. 

*CoLLEGE or St. TERESA, Winona, Sister Mary Keating, 

*CoLLEGE oF St. Tuomas, St. Paul, Arnold E. Luger. 

ConcorDIA COLLEGE, Moorhead, Martha Brennum. 

Concorp1A CouuecE, St. Paul, Martin Graebner, President. 
*DuLuTH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Duluth, Raymond D. Chadwick, Dean. 
Dou.uta State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Duluth, Madaline B. Olund. 

Ey Junior Couuece, Ely, J. H. Santo, Dean. 

EvELETH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Eveleth, O. H. Gibson, Dean. 
*Gustavus ADOLPHUS COLLEGE, St. Peter, Anna C. Johnson. 
*HAMLINE University, St. Paul, Claribelle Olson. 

HisBinG JUNIOR CoLLeGE, Hibbing, Henry Drescher, Dean. 

ITASCA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Coleraine, Carl C. Guise, Dean. 
*MACALESTER COLLEGE, St. Paul, J. P. Hall. 

*MANKATO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mankato, Albert B. Morris. 
Moor#eEaD State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Moorhead, Jennie M. Owens. 
ROcHESTER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Rochester, Roy W. Goddard, Dean. 

*St. CLoup State TEACHERS CoLueEGgE, St. Cloud, Mary Lilleskov. 
St. Joun’s University, Collegeville, Frederic Frey. 

*St. Mary’s CoLLeGge, Winona, Reverend Julius W. Haun, Dean. 
St. Mary’s Hatt, Faribault, Katherine Caley, Principal. 

*St. OLar CouuecE, Northfield, John Bly. 

*UNIVERSITY OF Minnesota, Minneapolis, R. M. West. 

VIRGINIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Virginia, Floyd B. Moe, Dean. 
*WINONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Winona, Helen B. Pritchard, Secretary 


and Registrar. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Aut Saints JUNIOR COLLEGE, Vicksburg, Mary Leslie Newton, Dean. 

BELHAVEN COLLEGE, Jackson, Annie McBride. 

BENNETT ACADEMY, now Wood Junior College. 

one Mountain CouueGE, Blue Mountain, G. D. Buckley, Registrar and 
ean. 

CuiarK Memoria Cout.ece (junior college), Newton, John R. Carter, Dean. 

CopiaH-LINCOLN, Wesson, Willie H. Smith. 
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*De.ta STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cleveland, Katie D. Mauldin. 
East CENTRAL JUNIOR COLLEGE, Decatur, L. O. Todd, President. 
East MississippPI JUNIOR COLLEGE, Scooba, J. D. Wallace, President and 
Registrar. 
GRENADA COLLEGE (junior college), Grenada, Virginia Thomas. 
Guur Park CoLuecE (junior college), Gulfport, Richard G. Cox, President. 
HARRISON-STONE-JACKSON COLLEGE (junior college), Perkinston, C. J. 
Darby, President. 
HILuMAN COLLEGE (junior college), Clinton, M. P. L. Berry, President. 
Hinps County Junior CoLuteGE, Raymond, G. J. Cain, President. 
HoumEs County JuN1oR COLLEGE, Goodman, M. C. McDaniel, President. 
JonEs County JuNIoR CouuecE, Ellisville, W. J. Moody. 
*MILusaps CoLuLeGsE, Jackson, G. L. Harrell. 
*MIssSISSIPPI COLLEGE, Clinton, Addie Mae Stevens. 
Mississipr1 STaTE COLLEGE, State College, J. C. Herbert. 
*MiIssIssipPI STATE COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Columbus, R. L. Williams. 
Mississipp1 SyNopICAL COLLEGE (junior college), Holly Springs, R. F. 
Cooper, President. 
a Woman’s Co.uece, Hattiesburg, L. Q. Campbell, Registrar and 
ean. 
NortHWEST MississipP1 JUNIOR COLLEGE, formerly Tate County Junior 
College, Senatobia, Julia Parks. 
PEARL RIVER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Poplarville, J. F. Stuart, President. 
SouTHWEsT JUNIOR COLLEGE, Summit, J. M. Kenna, President. 
*STtaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Hattiesburg, Mary Pulley. 
SuNFLOWER County JuNIOR COLLEGE, Moorhead, P. M. West, Dean and 
Registrar. 
TaTE County JUNIOR COLLEGE, now Northwest Mississippi Junior College. 
*UNIVERSITY OF MississipPi1, University, T. P. Scott. 
WuitwortH CoLueceE (junior college), Brookhaven, Nettie Walker. 
Woop Junior CouueGE, formerly Bennett Academy, Mathiston, Jasper 
Webber, President. 


MISSOURI 


CENTRAL CoLLeGgE, Fayette, Martha C: Ricketts. 
“CaS Missouri StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, George E. 
oover. 
ae WESLEYAN COLLEGE (junior college), Warrenton, Lula May 
chulze. 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE (junior college), Columbia, Margaret Hart Benson. 
CoNncEPTION COLLEGE (junior college), Conception, Thomas Allen, Dean. 
vengeneee THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, St. Louis, Reverend John H. C. Fritz, 
ean. 
*CoTTEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Nevada, Florence A. Kenaston, Acting Dean and 
Registrar. 
CULVER-STOCKTON COLLEGE, Canton, Lewis 8S. Hopkins, Dean and Regis- 
trar. 
Drory CouuecE, Springfield, Alice L. Thrasher. 
Fiat River JUNIOR CouueGs, Flat River, Mrs. Vada T. Ryal. 
*FONTBONNE COLLEGE, St. Louis, Sister Susanne Marie Vachan. 
HANNIBAL-LAGRANGE COLLEGE (junior college), Hannibal, William E. 
Davison. 
Harris TEACHERS CoLuEeGE, St. Louis, Jesse Osborn. 
IBERIA JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Jberia, Leila Anderson. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE OF JEFFERSON City, Jefferson City, George J. Linker, Dean. 
JUNIOR CouLEGE OF Kansas City, Kansas City, Ethel D. Pickett. 
*KEMPER MILITARY ScHOOL (junior college), Boonville, F. J. Marston, Dean. 
*LINDENWOOD CoLLEGg, St. Charles, Dorothy L. Gehlbach. 
Maryuurst NorMAuL ScHoou, Kirkwood, Reverend Valentine B. Braun, 
Associate Dean. 
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MaRYVILLE CoLuece, St. Louis, Mother Mathilde Curran. 
*Missourr ScHoot or Mines AND META.uuRGy, Rolla, H. H. Armsby, 
Registrar and Student Adviser. 
*MissouRI VALLEY COLLEGE, Marshall, William R. Mitchell. 
MoBERLY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Moberly, Myron A. Spohrer, Dean. 
Monett Jun1oR COLLEGE, Monett, M. L. Coleman, Dean. 
*NorTHEAST Missouri STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, L. A. Eubank, 
Dean of Faculty. 
*NorTHWEST Missouri STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Nell Hudson. 
*NotreE DaME JUNIOR CoLuecs, St. Louis, Sister Mary Eugenia Laker. 
Park Co.uueGcE, Parkville, Ross A. Wells. 
*PrincipiA, THE, St. Louis, moved to Elsah, Illinois. 
PROGRESSIVE SERIES TEACHERS COLLEGE, St. Louis, R. E. Stuart, Secretary. 
*RockHurstT CouueGceE, Kansas City, Reverend J. J. Gibbons, Dean. 
*St. JosepH JUNIOR COLLEGE, St. Joseph, Radiance Zollinger. 
*St. Louis University, St. Louis, Elma Poole. 
St. Mary’s Junior CouueGs, O’Fallon, Sister Mary Benigna Seitz. 
St. TerEsSA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Kansas City, Mother M. Marcella, President. 
ee Missouri State TEacHEeRS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, E. F. 
aeth. 
Soutuwest Baptist CouieGE (junior college), Bolivar, Ruby Brogdon. 
Neate 4 Missouri STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mrs. Ne 
. Reid. 
*STEPHENS COLLEGE (junior college), Columbia, W. P. Shofstall, Dean of 
Administration. 
TARKIO CoLLEGE, Tarkio, E. V. McCollough. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE OF Kansas City, Kansas City, Thelma Reed. 
TRENTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Trenton, W. H. McDonald, Superintendent. 
UNIVERSITY OF Kansas City, Kansas City, C. E. Evans. 
*UNIVERSITY OF MissouR!, Columbia, 8S. Woodson Canada. 
*WASHINGTON UNIVERsITY, St. Louis, George W. Lamke. 
*WEBSTER COLLEGE, Webster Groves, Sister Lillian Clare. 
a Miuitary ACADEMy (junior college), Lexington, E. H. Criswell, 
ean. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, Fulton, George B. Sweazey, Dean. 
*WILLIAM JEWELL CoLLeGeE, Liberty, A. J. Moon, Dean and Registrar. 
Wi.u1am Woops Cou.ecs (junior college), Fulton, Elsa Wukasch. 


MONTANA 


Bituines PoiytTecunic INsTITUTE (junior college), Billings, Wendell C. 
Brooks, President. 
*CARROLL COLLEGE, Helena, Reverend R. V. Kavanagh. 
one or GREAT Fats (junior college), Great Falls, Sister Mildred 
olores. 
a Montana Norma Scuoou (junior college), Billings, Harry N. 
tuber. 
INTERMOUNTAIN UNION COLLEGE, Great Falls, Ida M. Yates. 
*Montana ScHoout or Mines, Butte, W. Milton Brown, Registrar and 
Business Manager. 
*MontTANA STATE COLLEGE, Bozeman, W. H. McCall. 
Montana StaTE NorMAL CouueceE, Dillon, Mary Goins. 
*MontTaNa State UNIverRsiTy, Missoula, James B. Speer, Registrar and 
Business Manager. 
*NORTHERN MontAaNaA COLLEGE (junior college), Havre, S. Kendrick Clarke, 
Registrar and Business Manager. 


NEBRASKA 


Co..ecE or St. Mary (junior college), Omaha, Sister Mary Patricia Anne. 
*CoNCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE (junior college), Seward, John T. Link. 
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*CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, Omaha, Clare McDermott. 

*Dana Couuecs, Blair, Erland Nelson, President. 

*DoaNneE CouueGcsE, Crete, Dwight G. Burrage. 

DucHESNE COLLEGE, Omaha, Mother Nora Kelly. 

*HasTinas Couiece, Hastings, Gertrude M. Glassey. 

*HEBRON COLLEGE (junior college), Hebron, Lydia M. Peterson. 
LuTHER COLLEGE (junior college), Wahoo, Sven O. Johnson. 
McCook Junior CoLueGE, McCook, J. R. Johnson, Dean. 

*MIDLAND COLLEGE, Fremont, G. E. Hickman. 

*MuNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA, Omaha, Carl W. Helmstadter. 
NEBRASKA CENTRAL COLLEGE, Central City, Matthew H. Watson, Dean 

and Registrar. 

*NEBRASKA STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, Chadron, Sophia M. Uhlken. 

*NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kearney, Edith Smithey. 

*NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Wayne, Clara E. Smothers. 
NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIversiTy, Lincoln, Zazel Sloniger. 

*Peru STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Peru, E. H. Hayward. 
ScottsBLUFF JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Scottsbluff, Lloyd A. Garrison, Dean. 

*UNION CoLuEeGE, Lincoln, Ruby Lea. 

*UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Florence I. McGahey. 

York Couiecs, York, Anna J. Thompson. 


NEVADA 
UNIVERSITY OF NEvaDA, Reno, Louise M. Sissa. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Cosy JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, New London, Alice Nash Wheeler. 

*DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, R. O. Conant. 

St. ANsELMS COLLEGE, Manchester, Reverend Stephen Parent, O.S.B., 
Secretary. 

*UNIVERSITY OF New HampsuHire, Durham, O. V. Henderson. 


NEW JERSEY 


*BROTHERS COLLEGE, Drew University, Madison, F. Taylor Jones. 
CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INsTITUTE, Hackettstown, H. Graham Dubois. 
*COLLEGE OF SAINT EizaBETH, Convent Station, Sister Helen Cecilia. 
Dana Co.ueGcE, Newark, Agnes D. Watt. 
GEORGIAN Court Co.LiLeGcsz, Lakewood, Sister Miriam. 
*Jersey City State NorMAL ScuHoo., Jersey City, Mrs. Ruth C. Alexander. 
*NEw JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, New Brunswick, Esther W. Hawes. 
a? nana or ENGINEERING, Newark, Allen R. Cullimore, Dean of 
‘faculty. 
*PANZER COLLEGE OF PuysicaL EpucaTION AND HyGIENE, East Orange, 
Agnes E. Burnham. 
*PRINCETON UNIvVERsITY, Princeton, Wilbur F. Kerr. 
*Rutcers University, New Brunswick, Luther H. Martin. 
St. Peter’s Couuece, Jersey City, Gordon F. Cadisch, Dean. 
*Seton Hau Couiece, South Orange, Marie K. Fitzsimmons. 
— a COLLEGE AND STATE NorMAL ScHOOL, Trenton, Mrs. Lulu 
. Haskell. 
*STevens INsTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Hoboken, John C. Wegle, Registrar 
and Assistant Dean. 
*UpsaLa CouueGce, East Orange, Nils Albert Nilson. 


NEW MEXICO 


*COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND Mecnanic Arts, State College, Era Rent- 


frow. 
Eastern New Mexico Junior Couuece, Portales, Floyd Golden, Dean. 
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MonTEzuMA Baptist Co.LieGE, Las Vegas, J. W. Evans, Admission Officer. 
*N — Miuitary INstTITUTE (junior college), Roswell, Modene D. 
ates. 
*New Mexico NormMau University, Las Vegas, Florrie Mathis, on leave of 
absence; Paul W. Davis, Acting Registrar. 

*New Mexico Scuoou or Mins, Socorro, E. G. Watson. 

New Mexico State TEACHERS CoLLEGs, Silver City, Grace Kight. 
*UNIVERSITY OF New Mexico, Albuquerque, Mrs. Alice O. Greiner. 


NEW YORK 


*ADELPHI COLLEGE, Garden City, Ruth Harley. 
*ALFRED University, Alfred, W. A. Titsworth. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn, Caspar R. Gregory. 
Barp CoLueEGE, see Columbia University. 
*BARNARD COLLEGE, see Columbia University. 
BRIARCLIFF JUNIOR COLLEGE, Briarcliff Manor, Nadine Sheldon. 
*BROOKLYN CoLuLEGE, Brooklyn, Samuel N. Kagen. 
Canisius Co.LieGE, Buffalo, Daniel T. Bagen. 
CLARKSON ScHooL or TEcHNOLOGY, Potsdam, John A. Ross, Jr., Dean. 
CoueaTEe-RocuEester Divinity ScHoou, Rochester, Glenn Blackmer Ewell, 
Associate Dean. 
*CoLeaTE University, Hamilton, F. M. Jones, Registrar; J. D. Howlett, 
Director of Admissions. 
*COLLEGE OF THE City or New York, New York, John Ackley, Recorder. 
*CoLLEGE OF Mount St. Vincent, New York, Sister Miriam Rose. 
*COLLEGE OF NEW RocuE.Lue, New Rochelle, Mother M. Xavier. 
CoL.LeGE or Notre Dams, Staten Island, Sister St. Egbert. 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED Heart, New York, Mary B. Tenny. 
*CoLLEGE OF St. Ross, Albany, Sister Rose of Lima. 
Co.LumBiIA COLLEGE, see Columbia University. 
*CoLtumBiA UNiversity, New York, Edward J. Grant, Registrar; Frank H. 
Bowles, Acting Director of Admissions. 
Barp Co.LLeGE (undergraduate men’s college), Annandale, Daniel S. 
Sanford, Jr. 
*BARNARD COLLEGE (woman’s college), Anna E. H. Meyer. 
Cou.LeGE or PHarmacy, W. B. Simpson. 
Co.umBIA CoLLEGE (undergraduate men’s college), Edward J. Grant. 
Seto Low Junior Co.LieGce, Margaret Carrigan. 
*TEACHERS COLLEGE, including New College, Frank H. Hagemeyer. 
ConcorpiA CoLLEGIATE INSTITUTE (junior college), Bronzville, T. W. Haus- 
mann, Registrar; H. F. Stein, Director of Admissions. 
Cooper Union, New York, M.S. Wolf. 
*CORNELL University, Jthaca, Eugene F. Bradford. 
*D’ Youvi.L_LEe CouueGce, Buffalo, Sister St. Ursula. 
a Scuoot or Music, University of Rochester, Rochester, Arthur H. 
arson. 
*ELMIRA CoLuEeGE, Elmira, Susan Holleran. 
*ForDHAM UNIvERsITY, Fordham Division, New York, Thomas A. Reilly; 
tne Division, E. Vincent O’Brien; Graduate School, John J. 
ropst. 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE PrRoTEsTANT EpiscopaL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED States, New York, Reginald R. Belknap. 
Goop CounsEL CoL.LeGE, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose. 
*HaMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, Wallace B. Johnson. 
*HarTWIcK COLLEGE, Oneonta, Theodore W. Mathews. 
*Hosart CouLieGeE, Geneva, G. A. Roberts, Secretary of Admissions Com- 
mittee. 
*HouGutTon Co.LieGce, Houghton, Mrs. Mary Freeman Bain. 
*HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE City or New York, New York, Mrs. Mary B. J. 


Lehn. 
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INSTITUTE OF Musica Art, New York, Helen A. Frank, Admissions Officer. 
*ITHACA COLLEGE, Jihaca, Florence M. Howland. 
*KEuKA CoLLeGE, Keuka, Helen M. Space. 
*Lona IsLaND COLLEGE oF MEDICINE, Brooklyn, George H. Dwenger. 
*Lone Istanp University, Brooklyn, Arthur A. Wellck. 
*MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New York, Brother Agatho. 
Marymount Couuece, Tarrytown, Mother M. Immaculee. 
Nassau Co.ueas, see New York University. 
*NAZARETH COLLEGE, Rochester, Sister Agnes Patricia. 
NEw ScuHoou For Socrau Researcu, New York, Virginia Todd, Secretary in 
charge of admissions. 
New York ScuHoot or Soctat Work, New York, Dorothy Evans. 
*New Yor«k University, New York, Henry G. Arnsdorf. 
Nassau CouuecE, Hofstra Memorial, Hempstead, Long Island. 
University CoLLeceE (undergraduate college), University Heights. 
WASHINGTON SQuARE COLLEGE (downtown undergraduate college). 
NraGaRa University, Niagara, Very Reverend John J. O’Bryne. 
*N ae" by Strate CoLuece ror TrEacuers, Albany, Elizabeth Vanden- 
urgh. 
*New York StaTE CoLueGE or Forestry, Syracuse, Laurance Lee. 
PackER CoLueGiATE INstTITUTE, Brooklyn, Hazel Cook Quantin. 
*POLYTECHNIC INsTITUTE, Brooklyn, Ernest John Streubel. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Margaret A. Middleditch. 
*RENSSELAER PoLyTEcHNIC INsTITUTE, Troy, M. L. Burke. 
a ATHENAEUM AND Mecuanics INstituTE, Rochester, Roy B. 
wain. 
*RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, Doris L. Crockett. 
*Sr. + rain Co.LLEGE, Allegany, Reverend Celsus Wheeler, 
*St. Francis CoutueGe, Brooklyn, Etheldreda A. Sullivan. 
*St. Jonn’s University, Brooklyn, Frederick E. Kienle. 
*St. JosepH’s COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Brooklyn, Sister M. Manuella. 
*St. LAWRENCE University, Canton, Helen E. Whalen. 
Saraw LAWRENCE COLLEGE (junior college), Bronzville, Frances Berryman 
Flournoy, Secretary. 
Seto Low Junior Co.ueGs, see Columbia University. 
*SKIDMORE CoLLEeGgs, Saratoga Springs, Anna L. Hobbs. 
*StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Buffalo, Mrs. Isabel Houck Kideney. 
*SyracusE University, Syracuse, Keith James Kennedy, Registrar; Frank 
Newton Bryant, Director of Admissions. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York, Harold H. Tryon. 
*Union UNIversitTy, Schenectady, Charles F. F. Garis, Dean in charge of 
records; Charles N. Waldron, Secretary in charge of admissions. 
Unitep States Miuirary AcaDEMy, West Point, Colonel R. G. Alexander, 
Chairman, Committee on Admissions. 
*UNIVERSITY OF BurraLo, Buffalo, Emma E. Deters. 
*UNIVERSITY OF RocuestTER, Rochester, Olive M. Schrader, Registrar, Col- 
lege for Men; Katharine Bowen, Registrar, College for Women; Arthur 
H. Larson, Secretary and Registrar, Eastman School of Music. 
*VassaR CoLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, Julia G. Bacon, Recorder; Josephine M. 
Gleason, Chairman of Committee on Admissions. 
*WaGNER MemoriaAL LUTHERAN COLLEGE, Staten Island, Clarence C. 
Stoughton. 
WASHINGTON SQuaARE COLLEGE, see New York University. 
Wess INstITUTE or NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, New York, Rear Admiral George 
H. Rock, Administrative Officer. 
*WeELLS CoLLEGE, Aurora, Florence Moore. 
*WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE se college affiliated with Hobart College) 
Geneva, Mrs. Florence I. Haasarud. 
*YESHIVA COLLEGE, New York, Jacob Hartstein, Acting Registrar. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Boone, J. M. Downum. 

*ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED ScHOOLS, Asheville, Frances K. Cope, 
Secretary. 

ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Wilson, Mildred D. Ross. 

= ABBEY COLLEGE, Belmont, Reverend Cornelius Selhuber, O.8.B., 

ector. 

BILTMORE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Biltmore, Charles A. Lloyd. 

BortinGc SprRiINGs JUNIOR COLLEGE, Boiling Springs, Zeno Wall, President. 

BREVARD COLLEGE, combination of Rutherford and Weaver Colleges, 
Brevard, E. J. Coltrane, President. 

CAMPBELL COLLEGE (junior college), Buie’s Creek, Ada Overby, Secretary to 
the President. 

*CaTAWBA COLLEGE, Salisbury, William G. Cleaver. 

CHowAN COLLEGE, Murfreesboro, V. M. Schaible, Dean and Registrar. 
a State NorMAL ScHoo., now Western Carolina Teachers Col- 
ege. 

*Davipson Co.L_ecE, Davidson, F. W. Hengeveld. 

*Duxe University, formerly Trinity College, Durham, H. J. Herring, 
Assistant Dean. 

East CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE, Greenville, H. J. McGinnis. 

Eon Coutece, Elon College, Reverend L. E. Smith, President. 

Fiora MacpoNnaLp Co.ueGE, Red Springs, Hazel Morrison, Dean. 
*GREENSBORO COLLEGE, Greensboro, Letha Brock. 

GuILForD CoLuEGE, Guilford College, N. Era Lasley. 

Hie Point Couiiece, High Point, P. S. Kennett. 

Lrers-McRaz CoutecE (junior college), Banner Elk, Edgar Tufts, President: 

*LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, Hickory, E. L. Setzler. 

*LovuisBuRG COLLEGE (junior college), Louisburg, Mrs. Margaret Kilby. 

*Mars Hitz Couiece (junior college), Mars Hill, John W. Huff. 

MEREDITH COLLEGE, Raleigh, J. G. Boomhour, Dean. 
— CoLueGE (junior college), Statesville, Mrs. W. B. Ramsey, Presi- 
ent. 
MontreATtT NorMAt ScuHoou (junior college), Montreat, Reverend R. C. An- 
derson, President. 

*NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NortH Caro.uina, Raleigh, W. L. Mayer, Director 
of Registration. 

Oak — INSTITUTE (junior college), Oak Ridge, T. O. Wright, Superin- 
tendent. 

PgeackE JUNIOR CoOLuEGE, Raleigh, Rachel Wright. 

PFEIFFER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Misenheimer, W. S. Sharp, President. 

PINELAND ScHOOL FoR GiRLs (junior college), Salemburg, Mary E. Under- 
wood, Secretary. 

PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mazton, P. Carey Adams, President. 

QueEENs-CuHiIcorA COLLEGE, Charlotte, Samuel C. Byrd, Acting Registrar. 

RUTHERFORD COLLEGE, see Brevard College. 

Sr. GENEVIEVE OF THE PINEs (junior college), Asheville, Mother Albertine 
Foret, President. 

Sr. Mary’s ScHoo.t anp JuNiorR CoLueGe, Raleigh, Virginia H. Holt, Aca- 
demic Head. 

*SaLeM CoLLeGE, Winston-Salem, Marian Blair. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, now part of Duke University. 

*UNIvERSITY OF NortH Caro.ina, Chapel Hill, Thomas J. Wilson, Dean of 
Admissions and Registrar. 

*WakeE Forest Co.Litece, Wake Forest, G. S. Patterson. 

WEAVER COLLEGE, see Brevard College. 

*WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE, formerly Cullowhee State Normal 

School, Cullowhee, Addie Beam. 
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WINGATE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Wingate, C. C. Burris, Dean. 
*WomAN’s COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA, Greensboro, 
Mary Taylor Moore. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, Jamestown, William B. Thomas. 
*NorTH DakoTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, State College, Alfred H. Parrott. 
Nort Daxota State Scuoou or Forestry (junior college), Bottineau, 
L. F. Davidson, Secretary and Registrar. 
Nortu Dakota StTaTE ScHOOL OF SCIENCE (junior college), Wahpeton, Mary 
McClintock, Secretary and Registrar. 
Strate NoRMAL AND INDUSTRIAL ScHOOL, Ellendale, Alice P. Banks, Secre- 
tary and Registrar. 
State TEACHERS CoLLEeGE, Dickinson, Byron R. Abermethy. 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mayville, C. O. Mehuse. 
*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Minot, Albert E. Kent. 
State TEACHERS CoLueGsE, Valley City, Adolf Soroos. 
*University oF Nortu Dakota, Grand Forks, R. O. Wilson, Registrar and 
Secretary to Faculties. 
Wes.ey CoLecE, Grand Forks, Vernice Aldrich, Secretary and Registrar. 


OHIO 


*AnTIOCH COLLEGE, Yellow Springs, Susan G. Fralick. 
*ASHLAND COLLEGE, Ashland, E. G. Mason, Dean. 
*BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE, Berea, Jess J. Petty. 
BLUFFTON CoLLeGE, Bluffton, E. J. Hirschler. 
*BowLiInG GREEN StTaTE University, Bowling Green, C. D. Perry. 
Capita University, Columbus, R. B. Wildermuth. 
*CasE ScHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE, Cleveland, Elsie M. Wallace. 
CEDARVILLE COLLEGE, Cedarville, A. J. Hostetler. 
*CoLLEGE OF Mount St. JosEPH-ON-THE-OHIO, Mount St. Joseph, Sister 
Elizabeth Seton. 
*COLLEGE OF Wooster, Wooster, Arthur F. Southwick. 
DEFIANCE COLLEGE, Defiance, L. Ward McReynolds, Dean. 
*DENISON UNIVERSITY, Granville, Donald R. Fitch. 
Fenn Couiece (Y.M.C.A. School), Cleveland, V. S. Hotchkiss. 
Finp.Lay CouueGeE, Findlay, Myrtle Deming. 
a —~ MatTHER OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland, Elinor 
. Wells. 
FRANKLIN University (Y.M.C.A. School), Columbus, Ann Glassburn, 
Recorder. 
*HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, Tiffin, Henry L. Beam. 
*H1raM CoL.eGe, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood. 
Ho.srooxk Co.iecE, Manchester, H. E. Cunningham, President. 
*JoHN CARROLL UNIveERsITyY, Cleveland, Ray C. Miller. 
*Kent State University, Kent, Emmet C. Stopher. 
*KENYON COLLEGE, Gambier, Clarence P. Gould. 
*LAKE ERIE Couuece, Painesville, Helen B. Dunlap. 
*MariEeTTA Coutiece, Marietta, Lillian Spindler. 
*Mary MAnsE Cou.ecE, Toledo, Sister Mary Alma. 
*Mrami University, Ozford, W. C. Smyser. 
*Mount UNION CoL_ecE, Alliance, Verna Lower. 
*MuskINGuUM CoLLEGE, New Concord, Carrie E. McKnight. 
*NotrE Dame Co.LiecE, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas. 
*OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Donald M. Love. 
*On10 NorTHERN UNIvERsITY, Ada, Margaret Whitworth. 
*On10 State University, Columbus, Edith C. Cockins, Registrar; B. L. 
Stradley, Examiner. 
*On1o University, Athens, F. B. Dilley, Registrar and Chairman of En- 
trance Board. 
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*On10 WESLEYAN UNIvERsITY, Delaware, Allen C. Conger. 
*OTTERBEIN COLLEGE, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance. 
Rio GRANDE COLLEGE (junior college), Rio Grande, Nellie B. Rose. 
St. Joun’s University, TJ'oledo, C. H. Chamberlain. 
*St. Mary’s OF THE SPRINGS COLLEGE, East Columbus, Sister Anselma. 
*SisTeRS’ COLLEGE OF CLEVELAND, Cleveland, Florence J. Dicker. 
*UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, Akron, R. H. Schmidt. 
*UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman. 
*UNIVERSITY OF Dayton, Dayton, Reverend George J. Renneker. 
*UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO, Toledo, Hazel Geiner. 
URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Urbana, Myron H. Broomell. 
*URsvULINE CoLuece, Cleveland, Sister Mary Grace. 
*WESTERN COLLEGE, Ozford, Alice L. Butler. 
*WeEsTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland, W. G. Leutner, President. 
WILMINGTON CoLLeGE, Wilmington, Margaret Mitchell. 
*WITTENBERG COLLEGE, Springfield, Grace N. Hannaford. 
*XAvIER UNIVERSITY, Cincinnati, Raymond Fellinger. 
Youngstown Cou.ece, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan. 


OKLAHOMA 


Au.tus Pusuic JUNIOR CoLueGcE, Altus, Emily B. Smith, Dean. 

BacongE COLLEGE (junior college), Bacone, Winthrop W. Dolan, Dean. 

BARTLESVILLE PusLic JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bartlesville, Herbert E. Wrinkle, 
Superintendent. 

BETHANY-PENIEL COLLEGE, Bethany, Willis B. Dobson. 

Bristow Pusuic JuNIoR COLLEGE, Bristow, Mrs. E. H. Black. 

CaMERON StaTE ScHoou or AGRICULTURE (junior college), Lawton, Oscar 
C. Elkins, Chief Clerk and Registrar. 

*CaTHOLIC COLLEGE OF OKLAHOMA FOR YOUNG WoMEN, Guthrie, Sister M. 
Bonaventure. 

*CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock. 

Connors State ScHooLt or AGRICULTURE, Warner, Jacob Johnson, Presi- 


dent. 
Droumricat Pusiic Junior CoLtuece, Drumright, Frank D. Hess, Superin- 


tendent. 
*East CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Ada, William Harvey Faust. 
EasTERN OKLAHOMA COLLEGE (junior college), Wilburton, Carrie Chandler, 
Secretary and Chief Clerk. 
Ho.pENVILLE Pusiic Jun1iorR CouueGeE, Holdenville, Ben J. Foster, Super- 
intendent. 
Kiowa County Pusuiic Junior Couiece, Hobart, Bennie A. McElyea, 
Superintendent. 
Monte Cassino JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Tulsa, Sister M. Basil. 
M — STaTE ScHOOL oF AGRICULTURE (junior college), Tishomingo, W. W. 
orne. 
MouskocEeE Pousuic Junior CoLteGre, Muskogee, Bessie Huff, Dean: 
NORTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Miami, John E. Holcomb, 
President. 
NorRTHEASTERN StTaTE TEACHERS CoLueGceE, Tahlequah, R. K. McIntosh. 
*NORTHWESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Alva, G. C. Jackson. 
OxeMaAu PusB.ic JUNIOR COLLEGE, Okemah, H. L. Allen, Superintendent. 
aa AGRICULTURAL AND MEcHNICAL COLLEGE, Sitllwater, H. H. 
ynn. 
*OKLAHOMA Baptist UNIvERsITY, Shawnee, Lewis E. Solomon. 
*OKLAHOMA City University, Oklahoma City, L. A. Jones. 
*OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Chickasha, Broun H. Mayall. 
OxvaHoMA Miuuitary AcapEMy (junior college), Claremore, Lieutenant 
Colonel W. S. Bryan, Dean and Registrar. 
OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS (junior college), Durant, 
E. Hodgkin, President. 
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OKLAHOMA StaTE Business ACADEMY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, now Uni- 

versity Preparatory School and Junior College. 

OKMULGEE PUBLIc JUNIOR COLLEGE, Okmulgee, Edwin K. Wood. 

ata 3p AGRICULTURE AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Goodwell, Marvin 

cKee. 

PAWNEE JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Pawnee, Stanley J. Bryant, Superintendent. 
*PHILLiIps UNIVERSITY, Enid, W. M. Reeves. 

Sapu.pa Pusuic JuNioR CouLueGsE, Sapulpa, E. O. Shaw, Superintendent. 

SEMINOLE PusB.iic JUNIOR COLLEGE, Seminole, John G. Mitchell, Super- 

intendent. 

SOUTHEASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Durant, E. H. McCune. 
*SOUTHWESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Weatherford, J. S. Dobyns. 
*UNIVERSITY OF OxLAHOMA, Norman, George E. Wadsack, Registrar; Roy 

Gittinger, Director of Admissions. 
UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL AND JUNIOR CoLLEeGsE, formerly Okla- 
homa State Business Academy and Junior College, Tonkawa, Horace 
W. Threlkeld, Dean. 
*UNIVERSITY OF TuLsA, Tulsa, John E. Fellows. 

WertumKa Pustic Junior CoLuteGce, Wetumka, G. S. Sanders, Superintend- 

ent. 

Woopwarkp Poustic JuNIoR CoLLEGE, Woodward, E. H. Homberger, Super- 

intendent. 


OREGON 


ALBANY COLLEGE, Albany, Wallace Howe Lee. 
Co.LuMB1A UNIVERSITY, now University of Portland. 
EASTERN OREGON NorMAL Scuoo., LaGrande, Helen S. Moor. 
EvGENE BisLE COLLEGE, now Northwest Christian College. 
LINFIELD CoLLEGE, McMinnville, J. Kenneth Riley. 
MARYLHURST COLLEGE, Oswego, Sister Francis Mary. 
MaryLuurRst NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, Sister M. Rose Angela. 
Mount ANGEL CoL_eGs, St. Benedict, Reverend James Koessler. 
Mount ANGEL NorMAL Scuoou, Mt. Angel, Reverend Vincent Koppert. 
NORTHWEST CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, formerly Eugene Bible College, Hugene, 
Len Fishback. 
OREGON INsTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Portland, Arthur Graper. 
*OrEGON NorMAL ScHoo.L, Monmouth, Bertha Brainerd. 
*OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Corvallis, E. B. Lemon. 
Paciric CoLLEGE, Newberg, Chase L. Conover. 
*Paciric UNIVERSITY, Forest Grove, Henry Ferris Price. 
*ReEpD Co.u.eGE, Portland, Margaret A. Scott. 
St. HeLen’s Hatt Junior Couiecs, Portland, Esther Christensen Walker. 
Sr. Mary’s Couuece, Portland, merged with Marylhurst College. 
SouTHERN OREGON NorMAL ScHoo., Ashland, Katherine M. Vincent. 
*UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene, Earl M. Pallett. 
UNIVERSITY OF PorTLAND, formerly Columbia University, Portland, Edwin 
Fitzpatrick. : 
WILLIAMETTE UNIversity, Salem, Ethel A. Schreiber, Recorder. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ACADEMY OF THE New Cuourca, Bryn Athyn, Charles Emil Doering, Dean 
of Faculties. 

*ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Reading, Wilson I. Miller. 

*ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Clarence F. Ross, Vice-President and 
Registrar. 

ALLIANCE COLLEGE, Cambridge Springs, Josephine Baron. 

*BEAVER COLLEGE, Jenkintown, Roberta Paulhamus. 

*Bryn Mawr Co.uiece, Bryn Mawr, Barbara Gaviller, Secretary and 
Registrar. 
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*BucKNELL UNIvERsITy, Lewisburg, Henry W. Holter. 
*CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh, Alan Bright. 
Cepar Crest Co.LueGcE, Allentown, Elizabeth M. Curtis. 
COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire. 
DIcKINSON CoLLEGE, Carlisle, Robert L. Brunhouse. 
*DREXEL INstTITUTE, Philadelphia, Frances E. MacIntyre. 
Du Bois UNDERGRADUATE CENTER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
Du Bois, E. W. Zoller, Administrative Head. 
*DuqueEsneE University, Pittsburgh, Hugh T. Duffy. 
—— COLLEGE, Elizabethtown, A. C. Baugher, Dean of the Col- 
ege 
2 UNDERGRADUATE CENTER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
Uniontown, R. Wallace Brewster, Administrative Head. 
res AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancaster, Richard W. Bomberger, 
ean. 
*GENEVA COLLEGE, Beaver Falls, Lulu J. McKinney. 
*GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Clyde B. Stover. 
*GROVE CITy COLLEGE, Grove City, Harold O. White, Registrar and Secre- 
tary of the Faculty. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford, Oscar M. Chase, Registrar and Bursar. 
HazLETON UNDERGRADUATE CENTER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE, Hazleton, Robert E. Eiche, Administrative Head. 
Henry Cuay Frick TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Pittsburgh, Dana Z. 
Eckert, Principal. 
ILLMAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
Philadelphia, H. Mildred Matlack, Secretary and Registrar. 
*IMMACULATA COLLEGE, /mmaculata, Sister Mary Hubert. 
*JUNIATA COLLEGE, Huntingdon, Russell B. Stambaugh. 
*LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, William M. Smith. 
*LASALLE CoLuEGE, Philadelphia, Reverend Brother James Emilian. 
*LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, Annville, S. O. Grimm. 
*LenicH University, Bethlehem, George Bartlett Curtis, Registrar and 
Associate Dean. 
*Marywoop Co..ece, Scranton, Sister M. Theodosia. 
*Mercyuurst Co.Liecs, Erie, Sister Mary Alice Weber. 
a BrsLE CoOLLeGE (junior college), Grantham, A. W. Climenhaga, 
ean. 
*MoraviAN COLueGE, Bethlehem, George D. Turner, Registrar and Secretary 
to Faculty. 
*MorRAVIAN COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Bethlehem, Arthur S. Cooley. 
*Mount Saint JosePH CoLuEeGE, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph. 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Harry A. Benfer. 
Ocontz Scuoou (junior college), Rydal, Abby A. Sutherland, Principal. 
PENN HA.u Junior CouueGeE, Chambersburg, G. H. C. Rowland, Dean. 
*PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Pitisburgh, Mary Helen Marks, Dean 
and Acting President. 
*PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE, Chester, Karl E. Agan. 
*PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, State College, William S. Hoffman, Regis- 
trar; C. E. Marquardt, Examiner. 
PHILADELPHIA NORMAL ScuHoo., Philadelphia, Florence A. Doyle, Director. 
*RoOsEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Mother Mary Cornelia. 
*Sr. Francis CouLueGceE, Loretto, Reverend Father Elmer Landser. 
Sr. yh me Kanty CoLueGce, Erie, Very Reverend Michael Sadowski, Presi- 
ent. 
Sr. Josepu’s CotieGe, Philadelphia, Michael P. Boland. 
*St. THoomas CouueGe, Scranton, Frank J. O’Hara, Secretary and Registrar. 
St. Vincent CouueGcE, Latrobe, Reverend Alcuin Tasch. 
ScHUYLKILL UNDERGRADUATE CENTER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE, Pottsville, Walter VanVoorhis, Administrative Head. 
ScrRANTON-KEYSTONE JUNIOR COLLEGE, LaPlume, W. L. Williams, Dean. 
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*Seton Hii Couuece, Greensburg, Sister Eucharia O’ Hagan. 
State TEacHERS COLLEGE, Bloomsburg, W. B. Sutliff, Dean of Instruction. 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE, California, Frances M. Sell. 
State TeacHers Couuece, Clarion, J. W. F. Wilkinson, Dean of Instruc- 
tion. 
State Treacuers Couiece, East Stroudsburg, A. D. Wannemaker, Dean of 
Instruction. 
State TEAcHERS CoLieGe, Edinboro, Elmer C. Stillings, Dean of Instruc- 
tion. 
*StaTE TEACHER CoLLeGs, Jndiana, Mary L. Esch. 
State TEACHERS CoLueGcsE, Kutztown, John A. Foberg, Dean of Instruction. 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Lock Haven, Eleanor F. Ritter. 
State TEacHEeRS CouueGe, Mansfield, A. T. Belknap, Dean of Instruction. 
State Teacuers Couuece, Millersville, Edna N. Habecker, Registrar and 
Secretary to President. 
State TEACHERS CoLueGeE, Shippensburg, Gladys M. Wynkoop. 
State TEACHERS CoLuecE, Slippery Rock, Maree McKay. 
STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, West Chester, George S. Roberts. 
*SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERsITY, Selinsgrove, George F. Dunkelberger, Dean. 
*SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Harold E. B. Speight, Dean of Men. 
*TEMPLE University, Philadelphia, M. E. Gladfelter. 
*THIEL COLLEGE, Greenville, H. G. Gebert. 
*UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, George E. Nitzsche, Recorder; 
Karl C. Miller, Director of Admissions. 
*UNIVERSITY OF PittsBuRGH, Pitisburgh, J. G. Quick. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH JUNIOR Taine Erie, W. W. D. Sones, Head. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Johnstown, Stanton C. Craw- 
ford, Head. 
*Ursinus Couueacs, Collegeville, Reverend Franklin I. Sheeder. 
*VittA Maria Couuece, Erie, Theresa C. Kaminsky. 
L VILLANOVA COLLEGE, Villanova, Paetrus F. Banmiller. 
*WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, Washington, Leslie A. Foust. 
WayYNESBURG CoLLEGE, Waynesburg, Ruth Brock, Registrar and Secretary 
to President. 
*WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington, James A. Swindler. 
WI.LuiaMsportT DicKINSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Williamsport, Reverend John 
W. Long, President. 
*WILSON CoLLEGE, Chambersburg, Margaret Criswell Disert. 
WyYoMIssING PoLyYTEcHNIc INSTITUTE (junior college), Wyomissing, Arthur 
Harper, President. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
*UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES, Manila, Melquiades J. Gamboa. 


PUERTO RICO 
*UNIVERSITY OF Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, J. F. Maura. 


RHODE ISLAND 


*Brown University, Providence, Frederick T. Guild, Registrar; Bruce M 
Bigelow, Director of Admissions. 
*PEMBROKE COLLEGE, Brown University, Providence, Mrs. Mildred W. 
Cull, Registrar; Eva A. Mooar, Director of Admissions. 
PROVIDENCE COLLEGE, Providence, Reverend John R. Kelleher. 
*RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE, Kingston, Lucy C. Tucker. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ANDERSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Anderson, Kathryn Copeland, Dean of Fac- 
ulty. 
BaiLey Muuitary INstiTuTE (junior college), Greenwood, J. L. McCrae. 
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Cuicora CouuecE, consolidated with Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 
*CITADEL, THE, Charleston, Leonard A. Prouty. 
*CLEMSON COLLEGE, Clemson College, G. E. Metz. 
eee Cou.eGE, Hartsville, Leonora A. Dorsey, Registrar and Dean of 
omen. 
COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON, Charleston, Katie Lee. 
*CoLUMBIA BIBLE COLLEGE, Columbia, Reverend J. A. M. Kimber. 
Co.umBIA CoLuLEGE, Columbia, Mrs. Theresa Jackson, Registrar and Secre- 
tary to the President. 
*CONVERSE COLLEGE, Spartanburg, Alice A. Peck. 
ee Co.tueGE, Due West, Robert C. Brownlee, Registrar and Business 
anager. 
*FuRMAN UNIVERSITY, Greenville, E. E. Gardner. 
GREENVILLE WomMAN’s COLLEGE, consolidated with Furman University. 
LANDER COLLEGE, Greenwood, C. A. Haskew. 
*LIMESTONE COLLEGE, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson. 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Columbia, C. A. Freed, President. 
Mepicat CouuecE or Sout Carona, Charleston, W. C. O’ Driscoll. 
*NEWBERRY COLLEGE, Newberry, Christopher A. Kaufmann. 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, Clinton, Mrs. Lillian Gross Brown. 
SUMMERLAND COLLEGE, consolidated with Newberry College. 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE (junior college), Spartanburg, B. R. Turner. 
*UNIVERSITY OF SoutTH CaROLINA, Columbia, John A. Chase, Jr. 
WESLEYAN MeErTuHopIsT COLLEGE, Central, R. C. Mullinah. 
Winturop Co.uece, Rock Hill, Robert H. Jones. 
Worrorp Couuece, Spartanburg, A. Mason DuPre, Registrar and Dean. 
Woman’s CoL.eGE or Dug WEst, consolidated with Erskine College. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


*AuausTANA COLLEGE, Sioux Falls, John G. Berdahl. 
*DakoTa WESLEYAN University, Mitchell, Pauline Roadman, Acting Regis- 
trar until September 1936; J. J. Knox will be registrar after that time. 
FREEMAN COLLEGE (junior college), Freeman, Benjamin P. Waltner. 
*Huron Co.uuece, Huron, Ella McIntire. 
*Mapison NorMAt ScuHoou, Madison, Alice M. Montgomery, Registrar and 
Director of Teacher Placement. 
N —- NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL ScHooL, Aberdeen, Mabel M. Es- 
pelien. 
Notre Dame Junior CouueGE, Mitchell, Sister Perpetua. 
*ScHoou or Minzs, Rapid City, H. Merle Parsons, Secretary and Registrar. 
Sioux Fauuis Cotuece, Siouz Falls, M. F. Martini. 
*Souta Dakota STaTE CoLueGE, Brookings, David B. Doner. 
SpgearRFisH NorMAL ScHoo., Spearfish, Mildred E. Kamman. 
SPRINGFIELD NoRMAL ScHOOL, Springfield, R. E. Baldwin. 
*UNIVERSITY OF SoutH Dakota, Vermillion, H. W. Frankenfeld, Registrar 
and University Examiner. 
WEsSINGTON SprINGs (junior college), Wessington Springs, Z. E. Kellum. 
YANKTON COLLEGE, Yankton, M. A. Stewart. 


TENNESSEE 


Avustin-Peay Normat Scuoou (junior college), Clarksville, Halbert Harvill. 

BetuHEt Couuece, McKenzie, Julia Chumbler. 

Bos Jones CouuecE, Cleveland, Eunice Hutto. 

Burritt CouuecE (junior college), Spencer, Icie Lee Lewis. 

Carson-NEwMAN COoLLecs, Jefferson City, Roger H. Lambright. 

CUMBERLAND UNIvERsITyY, Lebanon, Thomas E. Bryant. 

Davin Lipscoms COLLEGE (junior college), Nashville, George W. Kieffer. 

Freep-HarpDEMAN COLLEGE (junior college), Henderson, Ruby Lindsey. 
*GrorGE Prasopy COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Nashville, J. R. Robinson. 

HiwasskEE Couuece (junior college), Madisonville, W. V. Helsley. 
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JOHNSON BriBLE CoLuLEeGE, Kimberlin Heights, Alva R. Brown, President 
and Registrar. 
Kine Co.ueae, Bristol, George W. Pierson. 
LAMBUTH COLLEGE, Jackson, Emory Earl Walden. 
*Lincotn Memoria University, Harrogate, Hugh T. Ramsey. 
MartTIN COLLEGE (junior college), Pulaski, Helene T. Daniel, Acting Regis- 
trar. 
MARYVILLE CoL.LeGE, Maryville, John W. Cummings. 
MiLuicaN CouueGE, Milligan College, Mrs. Kathleen Adams Bowman. 
NASHVILLE AGRICULTURAL AND NorMAL InstituTE, Madison, Florence 
Hartsock. 
*ScaARRITT CoLLeGE, Nashville, J. M. Batten. 
SouTHERN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Collegedale, H. J. Klooster, President and 
Registrar. 
*SOUTHWESTERN, Memphis, William Rudolph Atkinson. 
Sr. Acnes CoLLEGE, Memphis, Sister M. Albertina. 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Johnson City, Frank Field. 
State TeacHERS CoLuece, Memphis, J. M. Smith. 
State TEACHERS CoLLeGE, Murfreesboro, N. C. Beasley. 
TENNESSEE COLLEGE, Murfreesboro, Eva May Atwood. 
*TENNESSEE PotyTecunic [NstiTuTE, Cookeville, A. W. Smith. 
*TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE (junior college), Athens, Clarence O. 
Douglass. 
TREVECCA COLLEGE (junior college), Nashville, Amy L. Person. 
*TuscuLUM COLLEGE, Greeneville, Walter T. Murdock. 
*UnIon UNIvERsITY, Jackson, Hazel H. Ellis. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA, Chatianooga, Betty Blocker. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SoutH, Sewanee, Hurlbut Auton Griswold. 
*UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, Knozville, Richmond F. Thomason. 
a oF TENNESSEE JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Martin, Mrs. Myrtle Harris 
illips. 
*V ANDERBILT University, Nashville, Mrs. Mary Webb Haggard. 
Warp-BrELMoNT COLLEGE (junior college), Nashville, J. E. Burk. 
WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan University, Dayton, D. W. Ryther, Jr. 


TEXAS 


ABILENE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Abilene, Mrs. Clara Bishop. 

“Aenean AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS, College Station, E. J. 
owell. 

AMARILLO COLLEGE (junior college), Amarillo, Mrs. Vonna Offield. 

AvusTIN CoLLEeGE, Sherman, E. L. Foshee, Dean and Registrar. 

Baytor CoLueGE, now Mary Hardin-Baylor College. 
*Bay.Lor UNIversitTy, Waco, F. M. Allen. 

BayLor UNIVERSITY COLLEGE oF MeEpIcINE, Dallas, Maranda Danner, 

Registrar; Dr. W. H. Moursund, Dean (admissions). 
BLINN COLLEGE (junior college), Brenham, T. P. Walker. 
BROWNSVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Brownsville, Mrs. Louise C. Perkins, As- 
sistant Dean and Registrar. 

CLARENDON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Clarendon, R. E. Drennan, Dean. 

CLIFTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Clifton, A. L. Bronstad. 

CoLLEeGE or MaRsHALL (junior college), Marshall, Frank S. Groner, Jr. 
*COLLEGE OF MINES AND MeTa.uurey, El Paso, F. J. Agee. 

DANIEL BAKER COLLEGE, Brownwood, Alta M. Craig. 

Decatur Baptist CoLLEGE (junior college), Decatur, H. T. Tinsley. 
*East Texas StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Commerce, John Windell. 

EpINBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE, Edinburg, Miss R. Leffland. 

GAINESVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Gainesville, Gilbert Irwin. ; 
“ree University, formerly Simmons University, Abilene, Mrs. 

. A. Beard. 
HILusBoro JUNIOR CoL_LeGsE, Hillsboro, A. E. Kidd. 
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Hocxkabay Junior CouueGE, Dallas, Ruth Strong. 
Houston JUNIOR COLLEGE, now University of Houston. 
Howarpb PayNE Co.uecE, Brownwood, Mrs. Grace Pleasant Wellborn. 
*INCARNATE Worp COLLEGE, San Antonio, Sister M. Clement, Dean and 
Registrar. 
—— CoLLEGE (junior college), Jacksonville, James Morgan, 
ean. 
*JoHN TARLETON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE (junior college), Stephenville, 
Charlie S. Wilkins, Registrar and Dean of Students. 
LAMAR COLLEGE (junior college), Beaumont, Mary Gley Love Matherne. 
LEE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Goose Creek, Ruby Gray. 
Lon Morris CouuecE (junior college), Jacksonville, H. V. Robinson, Regis- 
trar and Dean of Men. 
*McMorry Co.uece, Abilene, Iris Graham. 
a — Cou.LeGE, formerly Baylor College, Belton, Ione 
imball. 
*NortH Texas AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE (junior college), Arlington, Duncan 
Robinson. 
*NortH Texas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Denton, P. E. McDonald, Regis- 
trar and Associate Dean. 
*Our Lapy OF THE LAKE COLLEGE, San Antonio, Sister M. Pia. 
—— Junior Co.iece, Paris, Mrs. W. B. Kendall, Registrar and Li- 
rarian. 
RANDOLPH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Cisco, E. B. Isaacs, Dean and Registrar. 
RANGER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Ranger, W. W. Jarvis, Jr. 
Rice Institute, Houston, 8. G. McCann. 
*St. Epwarp’s UNIvEersITy, Austin, Reverend William H. Molony, Dean of 
Studies and Registrar. 
*St. Mary’s UNIvERSITY OF SAN ANTONIO, San Antonio, Fred J. Junker, 
Dean and Registrar. 
*Sam Houston StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Huntsville, Marshal Rix. 
San ANGELO COLLEGE (junior college), San Angelo, E. L. Nunnally. 
San ANTONIO JUNIOR COLLEGE, San Antonio, Mrs. Clyde E. Barnes. 
*SCHREINER INSTITUTE (junior college), Kerrville, F. H. Junkin. 
Srimmons UNIVERSITY, now Hardin-Simmons University. 
*SouTHERN Meruopist UNIversiTy, Dallas, R. L. Brewer. 
SoutHweEst Texas STaTE TEACHER’S COLLEGE, San Marcos, L. H. Kidd. 
*SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERsITY, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas. 
gs Austin State TracHers CoLLeGe, Nacogdoches, Edna E. 
illips. 
*Suu Ross State TEACHERS CoLueGE, Alpine, Anna D. Linn. 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Temple, Grady St. Clair, Assistant Dean and 
Registrar. 
TEXARKANA COLLEGE (junior college), Texarkana, W. P. Akin, Dean. 
Texas CHRISTIAN UNIverRsITy, Fort Worth, S. W. Hutton. 
*Texas CoLLEGE OF ARTS AND INDUsTRIES, Kingsville, George W. McCulley. 
Texas LUTHERAN COLLEGE (junior college), Seguin, E. J. Braulick, Vice- 
President and Registrar. 
Texas MILITARY COLLEGE (junior college), Terrell, Frank T. Brown, Dean. 
*Texas STATE COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Denton, Walker King. 
*TeExas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, Lubbock, W. P. Clement. 
Texas WESLEYAN COLLEGE, formerly Texas Woman’s College, Fort Worth, 
Rose Ellen Williams, Acting Registrar. 
Texas WoMAN’s COLLEGE, now Texas Wesleyan College. 
*Trinity University, Waxahachie, Clifford H. Perea. 
TYLER JUNIOR CouueGE, Tyler, Lucia Douglas. 
University oF Houston, formerly Houston Junior College, Houston, Mrs. 
Pearl C. Bender, Registrar and Dean of Women. 
*UNIVERSITY OF Texas, Austin, E. J. Mathews, Registrar and Dean of Ad- 
missions. 
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Canes or Texas ScHoo. or MeEpiciNzE, Galveston, Dr. W. S. Carter, 
ean. 
Victoria JUNIOR COLLEGE, Victoria, Mrs. Little P. Lewis. 
Victory CoL.ecE (junior college), Fort Worth, Sister M. Beatrix, Dean and 
Registrar. 
WayLANp CoLLeGE (junior college), Plainview, Z. T. Huff, Dean and 
Registrar. 
WEATHERFORD COLLEGE (junior college), Weatherford, Charlcie Bond. 
WESLEY COLLEGE (junior college), Greenville, Elizabeth Ragan. 
*West Texas State TEACHERS CoLLEGcE, Canyon, D. A. Shirley, Registrar 
and Associate Dean. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE (junior college), Tehuacana, Lucile Parrish, Regis- 
trar and Assistant to the President. 
WESTMOORLAND COLLEGE (junior college), San Antonio, Virginia Joiner, 
Acting Registrar. 
*WicuiTA Fauis JUNIOR COLLEGE, Wichita Falls, A. K. Presson. 


UTAH 


mes AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE (junior college), Cedar City, Hagen 
ooley. 
*BricgHAM YouNG UNIveERsITY, Provo, John E. Hayes. 
CoLueceE or St. Mary-or-THE-Wasatcu, Salt Lake City, Sister M. Frances 
Inez. : 
*Drxiz CoL.eGE (junior college), St. George, Mathew M. Bentley. 
Snow CouuecE (junior college), Ephraim, Naoma Rich. 
*UNIVERSITY OF UTau, Salt Lake City, E. J. Norton. 
*UrTau StaTE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Logan, William H. Bell. 
*WEBER COLLEGE (junior college), Ogden, Clarisse H. Hall. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE (junior college), Salt Lake City, Cora May Hanson. 


VERMONT 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE, Bennington, Mrs. Mabel Barbee-Lee, Director of 
Admissions. 
GREEN MovuntTaIN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Poultney, Reginald L. Swann. 
*MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Jennie i. Bristol, Registrar; Edgar J. 
Wiley, Director of Admissions. 
*NorwicH University, Northfield, A. F. Hedges. 
Sr. re he CoLLeGE, Winooski Park, Reverend Edmund J. Hamel, 


TRINITY CouEcE, Burlington, Sister M. Colette. 
*UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burlington, F. W. Kehoe. 


VIRGINIA 


oe CoLLEGE (junior college), Danville, Mary C. Fugate, Dean and 
egistrar. ? 
BLACKSTONE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS (junior college), Blackstone, Lillian Skel- 
ton. 
BLUEFIELD CoLLEGE (junior college), Bluefield, Horace Buchanan Sharitz. 
*BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE, Bridgewater, Mattie V. Glick, Registrar and Secre- 
tary to the President. 
EasTERN MENNONITE COLLEGE (junior college), Harrisonburg, Chester K. 
Lehman, Dean and Registrar. 
a AND Henry Couiecr, Emory, Eula V. Hamkla, Registrar and 
ecretary. 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE, Hampden-Sydney, Samuel Macon Reed, Dean. 
a aaa Hollins, Fanona Knox, Registrar and Secretary of the 
aculty. 
LyNcHBURG COLLEGE, Lynchburg, Mrs. Dorothy Scoggan Freer. 
Marion CouieGE (junior college), Marion, May Scherer, Dean and Regis- 
trar. 
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*Mary BaLpwin Co.ugae, Staunton, Mrs. Martha S. Grafton. 

Mepicaut CouueGcE oF VirainiA, Richmond, Dr. H. L. Osterud, Chairman 

of the Office of Admissions. 

RaNbDOLPH-Macon CouuzGe, Ashland, Hall Canter, Dean. 
*RANDOLPH-Macon Womans Co.ueceE, Lynchburg, Annie C. Whiteside. 
*ROANOKE Co.LuEGs, Salem, D. R. Carpenter. 

*SHENANDOAH COLLEGE (junior college), Dayton, Wade S. Miller, Dean; 
Millard J. Miller, Registrar. 
SouTHERN SEMINARY (junior college), Buena Vista, Robert Lee Durham, 
President. 
Strate TEacHERS Co.uuece, East Radford, Jeremy Pate Whitt. 
*StaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE, Farmville, Virgilia L. Bugg. 
*StaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE, Fredericksburg, Nannie Mae M. Williams. 

Strate TEACHERS CoLuEGE, Harrisonburg, Henry A. Converse. 

Suuuins Co.iecE (junior college), Bristol, D. L. Metts, Dean. 

*SwEeET BRIAR COLLEGE, Sweet Briar, Mrs. Bernice D. Lill. 

*UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND, Richmond, Helen A. Monsell, Registrar and 
Secretary to the Dean. 

*UNIVERSITY OF VirRGINIA, Charlottesville, Virginia Emma Moran. 

VirGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE (junior college), Bristol, Marguerite Pflug. 
*Vireinia Miuitary Institute, Lexington, Colonel William Couper, Busi- 

ness Executive Officer. 

wanes PotytTecuNic INstiTuTE, Blacksburg, Mrs. Melva Chapman 

ines. 
*WASHINGTON AND LEE UNiversity, Lexington, Earl S. Mattingly. 
*WILLIAM AND Mary Co.iece, Williamsburg, Kathleen Alsop. 


WASHINGTON 

CENTRALIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Centralia, Arthur W. Ehret. 

*CoLLEGE OF Pucet Sounp, Tacoma, Christian Miller. 

Forest RinGe JUNIOR CouuEGE, Seatile, Mother O. Connolly. 

GonzaGa University, Spokane, Reverend John J. Keep, President. 

Gray’s Harsor JUNIOR COLLEGE, Aberdeen, Lewis C. Tidball, Acting Re- 

gistrar. 

Hoty Names NorMAt ScuHoou, Spokane, Sister M. Dolorosa. 

Lower CoLuMBIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Longview, H. A. Bauer, Dean. 

Mount VERNON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mount Vernon, Charles H. Lewis, Dean. 
*Paciric LUTHERAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Parkland, Philip E. Hauge, Dean. 

St. MartTIn’s Jun1ioR CoutieGce, Lacey, Reverend Gerald R. Desmond. 
SEATTLE CoLLeGE, Seattle, Reverend James B. McGoldrick, Dean. 
*SEaATTLE Paciric CoLuecE, Seattle, Philip Ashton. 
*SPOKANE JUNIOR COLLEGE, formerly Spokane Valley Junior College, Spo- 

kane, Ellis B. Harris, Dean. 

SpokaNE VALLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, now Spokane Junior College. 
*StaTeE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, Pullman, Frank T. Barnard. 
*UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Edwin B. Stevens. 
*WaLLta WaLLA CoLuece, College Place, Clara E. Rogers. 
*WasSHINGTON STATE NoRMAL ScHoo., Bellingham, James Bever, Dean. 
*WASHINGTON STATE NORMAL ScHOOL, Cheney, G. W. Wallace. 
*WASHINGTON STATE NoRMAL ScuHoo., Ellensburg, Henry J. Whitney. 
*WHITMAN COLLEGE, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane. 

WHitwortH CoLuEeGE, Spokane, Eva Maunus. 

Yaxima VALLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Yakima, Elizabeth Prior. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
AupERsoNn-Broapvus Couuece, Philippi, Sam B. West. 
BEcKLEY COLLEGE (junior college), Beckley, David K. Shroyer, Managing 
Director. 
BetHany Co.LueGcE, Bethany, Thelma Jean Thompson, Recorder. 
*ConcorpD State TEACHERS CoLLeGE, Athens, L. 8. McGraw. 
*Davis AND ELKi1ns Co.uece, Elkins, Virgie Harris. 
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*FAIRMONT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Fairmont, Ethel Ice. 
GLENVILLE StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Glenville, Carey Woofter. 
Cue CoLLEeGE (junior college for women), Lewisburg, Mary E. 
Tisbie. 
*KaNAWHA COLLEGE (junior college), Charleston, Luther Bledsoe. 
*MARSHALL COLLEGE, Huntington, William N. Beetham. 
Morris Harvey CouueGe, Charleston, Mary Stout. 
New River State Co.tiece, Montgomery, Willia Huddleston. 
tata State Scuoou or West VirGiniaA UNIVERSITY, Kayser, W. D. 
nthony. 
*SaLEM COLLEGE, Salem, Elsie B. Bond. 
SHEPHERD StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Shepherdstown, A. D. Kenamond, 
Dean and Registrar. 
West Liserty State TEAcHERS CoutugGce, West Liberty, F. M. Tuttle. 
*West VirGIniA University, Morgantown, Lloyd Friend. 
*West VirGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Buckhannon, Oscar D. Lambert, Dean 


and Registrar. 
WISCONSIN 


*Br.oit Co.LueGs, Beloit, Bessie M. Weirick. 
*CARROLL CoLLEeGE, Waukesha, Karen L. Carlson. 
CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Stevens Point, E. T. Smith. 
EpGEwoop JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Madison, Sister M. Eunice. 
GALE COLLEGE (junior college), Galesville, Beulah M. Folkedahl, Dean. 
*LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Appleton, Martha Jentz, Recorder. 
*MarqQueEtte University, Milwaukee, Mrs. Mary L. Melzer. 
Mitton Co.uuece, Milton, 0. T. Babcock. 
*MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE, Milwaukee, Lucile Peters. 
Misston House Couuece, Plymouth, Ernest Traeger. 
*Mount Mary Co.iecs, formerly St. Mary’s College, Milwaukee, Sister 
Mary Frances Chantal, S.S.N.D. 
NasHotaH Hovuss, Nashotah, Reverend E. J. M. Nutter, President. 
NORTHLAND COLLEGE, Ashland, John T. Kendrigan. 
NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, Watertown, Ernst Wendland. 
*Ripon CouueceE, Ripon, W. R. Woodmansee. 
Sr. CLtare Junior Couuecs, formerly St. Francis of Assisi Convent, St. 
Francis, Sister M. Bartholomew. 
Sr. Francis or Assist CONVENT, now St. Clare Junior College. 
Sr. Francis Couuece, Burlington, Reverend Casimir G. Stec, O.F.M. 
Sr. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Reverend George C. Eilers, Secretary. 
*Sr. oe CoLLEGE (junior college), Mount Calvary, Alexis Gore, 
ector. 
St. Mary’s Cotiecs, Prairie du Chien, now Mt. Mary College. 
*St. NORBERT COLLEGE, West De Pere, Reverend F. F. Dupont. 
St. Rose Convent (junior college), La Crosse, Sister M. Rose. 
SALVATORIAN SEMINARY (junior college), St. Nazianz, Reverend Bede 
Friedrich, Rector. 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Eau Claire, J. R. Wallin. 
*StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, La Crosse, Lora M. Greene. 
Strate TEACHERS CoLLeGcs, Milwaukee, Constance Jacques. 
Strate TEacHERS CoLuLeGs, Oshkosh, R. J. McMahon. 
*State TEACHERS CoLuecE, Platteville, W. H. Williams. 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE, River Falls, Edward J. Prucha. 
State TEACHERS CoLueGsE, Superior, Thorpe M. Langley. 
*StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Whitewater, W. S. Watson. 
*Stout InstitutTE, Menomonie, Gertrude M. O’Brien. 
*UNIVERSITY OF WisconsIN, Madison, Frank O. Holt. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN ExtENsIon, Milwaukee, Mrs. Irene Langwill. 


WYOMING 
*UNIVERSITY OF Wyomina, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie. 
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FOREIGN 


CHINA 
*GINGLING CoLLEGE, Nanking, Tsii Kwoh-chi. 
SYRIA 
*AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BeErRvT, Beirut, Dr. Habib Amin Kurani. 


COLLEGES FOR NEGROES 
ALABAMA 


State AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL INSTITUTE (junior college), Nor- 
mal, R. A. Carter, Dean and Registrar. 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Montgomery, J. H. Gilchrist. 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE, Talladega, M. B. Miller. 
*TusKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, T'uskegee, Alvin J. Neely 


ARKANSAS 


A. M. anv N. Couieae, Pine Bluff, John Brown Watson, President. 
DounBarR JUNIOR COLLEGE, Litile Rock (no report). 
PHILANDER SmitTH CouuecE, Litile Rock, H. H. Sutton. 


DELAWARE 


State CoLiteGEe ror CoLoreD StupeEnts, Dover, David F. Jeffreys, Acting 


Registrar. 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


*Howarp University, F. D. Wilkinson. 
Miner TEACHERS COLLEGE, John H. Williams. 


FLORIDA 


*BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE, Daytona Beach, James A. Bond. 

Epwarkp Waters CoLuecE, Jacksonville, Homer Thomas. 

Fiorina AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Tallahassee, A. L. 
Kidd. 

Sr. AucusTiInE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, St. Augustine, N. W. 


Collier, President. 
GEORGIA 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, Atlanta, J. P. Whittaker. 
*CLARK UNIVERSITY, Atlanta, James P. Brawley, Dean and Registrar. 
*Fort VALLEY NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL (junior college), Fort Val- 
ley, L. R. Simms. 
*MorREHOUSE COLLEGE, Allanta, J. P. Whittaker. 
Morris Brown University, Atlanta, Mrs. M. C. Allen. 
Paine CouueGe, Augusta, Mrs. W. C. Ervin. 
*SPELMAN COLLEGE, Atlanta, Viola L. Jenson. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky State INpusTRIAL CoLueGsE, Frankfort, H. C. Russell, Registrar 


and Dean. 
LovisviLLE MunicipaL COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, operated and controlled 


by the University of Louisville, Louisville, Rufus Early Clement, Dean. 
LOUISIANA 


*DILLARD University, New Orleans, Theresa A. Birch. 
SouTHERN University, Baton Rouge, William H. Wiggins. 
XaviER University, New Orleans, Onelia Gabriel. 
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MARYLAND 


Coppin NoRMAL AND DEMONSTRATION ScHOOL, Baltimore, Miles M. Con- 
nor, Principal. 
MARYLAND StTaTE NoRMAL ScHoo., Bowie, Edwin Ewing. 
*MoraGan Co.uuece, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson. 


MISSISSIPPI 
TovuGaLoo Cou.eGs, Tougaloo, Mary R. Alspach. 


MISSOURI 
*LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, Jefferson City, Booker T. McGraw. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Greensboro, T. B. Jones. 
BaRBER-ScoTia COLLEGE (junior college), Concord, L. 8S. Cozart, Dean. 
*BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Greensboro, Willa B. Player. ; 
eee City State Norma Scuoou, Elizabeth City, J. H. Bias, Presi- 
ent. 
IMMANUEL LUTHERAN COLLEGE (junior college), Greensboro, Reverend H. 
Nav, President. 
*JoHNSON C. Smita University, Charlotte, S. H. Adams. 
LIvINGSTONE COLLEGE, Salisbury, Julia B. Duncan. 
*NorTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, Durham, Frances M. Eagleson. 
PauMeR Memoria. INSTITUTE (junior college), Sedalia, Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, President. 
Sr. AuGusTINE’s CoLuecE, Raleigh, Elsie M. Cook. 
*Suaw University, Raleigh, J. Francis Price. 
State CoLorep Norma. Scuoot., Fayetteville, E. E. Smith, President. 
WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS COLLEGE, Winston-Salem, Francis L. Atkins. 


OHIO 
*WILBERFORCE University, Wilberforce, R. O. Dickerson. 


OKLAHOMA 
CoLoRED AGRICULTURAL AND NorMat University, Langston, A. Washing- 


ton. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Lincotn University, Lincoln University, Katharine G. Johnson, Acting 
Registrar. 

Strate Tracuers Co.Luece, Cheney, Mrs. Florence S. Bowman, Secretary 
and Registrar. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ALLEN University, Columbia, Flossie Belle McClain. 

BENEDIcT COLLEGE, Columbia, Anne Sherard. 

CLAFLIN COLLEGE, Orangeburg, Carrie W. Fitchett. 

Morris Cou.eGce, Sumter, G. W. Campbell. ; 

—— AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Orangeburg, William J. 
pann. 


TENNESSEE 


Fisk University, Nashville, Mary David Shane. 

KNOXVILLE CoLLeGE, Knozville, H. Liston. 

LANE COLLEGE, Jackson, M. M. Jones. 

LeMoyne Couuece, Memphis, Julia R. Swanson. 

Menarry Mepicat CoLuece, Nashville, Mrs. 8S. A. Elliott. 

Morristown NorMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, Morristown, H. J. Klop- 
per. 
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*TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Nashville, J. E. Morrell. 


TEXAS 


BisHop CouueGek, Marshall, Bessie E. Gardner. 
Houston CoLorep JUNIOR COLLEGE, Houston, Miss D. A. Jermany. 
Mary ALLEN JUNIOR CoL_eGE, Crockett, E. H. Steele. 
*PauL QuiINN CoLLeGE, Waco, Bernice C. Daviss. 
Prarrig View State NoRMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, Prairie View, 
John B. Cade. 
SaMvEL Houston Co.uecs, Austin, M. LaFayette Harris. 
Texas CouiecE, Tyler, Ina Virginia Qualls. 
TILLOTSON COLLEGE, Austin, Timothy C. Myers. 
*WiLey CoLieGE, Marshall, Mrs. Hettie F. Bradford. 


VIRGINIA 


*HamprTon Institute, Hampton, Katharine B. Read. 
NANSEMOND COLLEGIATE INsTITUTE, Suffolk, (no report). 
Sr. Pau, NorMAL AND INDUSTRIAL ScHOOL, Lawrenceville, Mrs. Arminta C. 
Turner. 
*VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett. 
VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AND COLLEGE, Lynchburg, J. R. Williams. 
VirGinia UNION UNIvERsITY, Richmond, J. W. Barco. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


*BLUEFIELD INstiITUTE, Bluefield, R. P. Sims. 
*West VirGINIA STATE COLLEGE, /nstitute, Harrison H. Ferrell. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of 
The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent 
to the Editor in care of the Office of Admissions, University of Chicago. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, 
including the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regu- 
lar rate. Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no ob- 
ligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or of respon- 
sibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to 
those seeking employment, the Association expects that at least some 
reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 








PosiTION WANTED:—Young man with doctor’s degree in Mathematics and 
11 years experience teachin athematics wishes sition as registrar or as- 
sistant in registrar’s office. fr desired, can teach Mathematics or Physics part 
time. Reply R, care Editor, Office of Admissions, University of Chicago. 





POSITION WANTED :—Registrar in college or work in connection with ad- 
missions office of college or university by a Ph.D. in Education and Psychology; 
eight years’ experience in college as registrar and teacher; eight years’ experi- 
ence as high school teacher and administrator. Reply M, care Editor, Office of 
Admissions, University of Chicago. (3) 





POSITION WANTED:—College graduate ’36; woman, twenty-eight. A.B. 
in English, several hours social studies, thirteen hours secondary education, 
including educational measurements, psychology. Nine years stenographer on 
newspaper and four years in college secretary’s office. Address T, care Editor, 
Office of Admissions, University of Chicago. (3) 





POSITION WANTED:— Young woman, B.A., major English, eleven years 
secretary to president of a teachers college, desires position as assistant in 
registrar’s office, or recorder, or secretarial work in college or university. Ad- 
dress reply to C, care Editor, Office of Admissions, University of Chicago. (3) 





POSITION WANTED:—Young woman with Bachelor’s degree and ten years’ 
experience as Assistant Registrar and Recorder in large woman’s college, de- 
sires position in Registrar’s office. Good recommendations from present em- 
ployers, Reply B, care Editer, Office of Admissions, University of Chicago.(3) 





POSITION WANTED :—Young man, 22, desires position in office of registrar 
or admissions office. Other interests: contacting and corresponding with pro- 
spective students: work connected with the orientation of new students. A.B., 

iami University, Oxford, Ohio, 1935. Reply MR, care Editor, Office of Ad- 
missions, University of Chicago. (3) 




















Queries in the Questionnaire on Buying 
Trends of Registrars 


DorotHy CARDWELL 


Ep1tTor’s Notge:—Mr. Gladfelter, Advertising Manager, sent a questionnaire 
to registrars, as all of you well know, to secure information to use in the ad- 
vertising program. Approximately 100 registrars reversed the questionnaire 
by making specific inquiries about mechanical aids. Miss Cardwell’s summary 
indicates the trend of these queries. 


It’s really very enlightening to be on the receiving end of a ques- 
tionnaire. As for the people who fill them out—well, there are all 
kinds of reactions, from the conscientious, carefully-worded replies 
to each question, to the one that starts out ‘“‘Phooey to you!”’ (Hello 
Texas!) Thanks, anyway, for the co-operation—we discovered some 
interesting facts. 

From the returns, which constituted a representative cross sec- 
tion of all the registrars of the Association, we know that 33 per 
cent are primarily interested in duplicating equipment. (That is, 
33 per cent of the total returns, 76 per cent of those who answered 
that particular question.) The reason for that is very obvious. In a 
country where college enrolments have increased from approxi- 
mately 168,000 to well over 1,000,000 during the last thirty-five 
years, time-saving devices for clerical work are naturally predomi- 
nant in importance. The small college as well as the large university, 
with a proportionate office staff, recognizes the necessity of meeting 
this problem. 

Part II of the questionnaire produced the following information: 
For the duplicating of records for transcript use, 85 per cent are 
typed, 5 per cent are blueprints, 4 per cent are reproduced by the 
camera method, and the remainder are done by mimeograph, by 
multigraph, or by hand. With this information at hand, it is not 
difficult to understand why every third registrar expresses a lively 
interest in efficient duplicating equipment. There were many in- 
quiries concerning specific machines; questions asked on some of the 
returns were adequately answered under the recommendations and 
suggestions of other registrars. We hope to arrange communications 
between the inquiring registrars and those whose experiences enable 
them to furnish the desired information concerning various types of 
duplicating machinery. 
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Along this same tangent, registrars are interested in completing 
and perfecting their systems of recording and of maintaining their 
permanent records. From Kansas comes “the desire to know about 
a personal or personnel rating blank suitable for use in a small lib- 
eral arts college’ and “whether all of this information should be 
entered on one record blank.”’ Another is interested in those record 
forms and filing equipment which have proved the most efficient in 
service. 

In addition to the transcript problem, there is a conspicuous 
growth of interest in student photographs and the cameras and 
methods best suited to reproduce them. This is a typical statement: 
“T should like to know something about the making of small photo- 
graphs of each student for pasting on his record.”’ There are, without 
doubt, many advantages in having a photograph of the student at- 
tached to his record. This innovation should be handled in conjunc- 
tion with the duplication of records. The student photograph would 
require different treatment in schools using blueprints from that 
used in schools typing transcripts. 

The next most popular interest is in visible records and filing sys- 
tems. Several inquiries were made about one particular card filing 
system—is it economical and efficient? Will it answer the purpose 
satisfactorily in keeping semester records and permanent four-year 
records? Is this particular method as good as, or better than, that? 
For every question concerning this card plan of filing, there were two 
enthusiastic recommendations for it. 

The miscellaneous inquiries covered practically every type of 
equipment which could be utilized in the office of a registrar—calcu- 
lating machines, addressographs, tabulating machines, typewriters, 
filing forms and indexes, fireproof permanent record files, etc. One 
optimistic soul wondered if anyone had found a simple registration 
procedure which would eliminate the filling out of endless cards. 
Others are anxious to obtain samples of permanent record forms, to 
know the best way to preserve and file the records of graduated stu- 
dents, and to know whether there are standard transcript forms and 
admission blanks. 

Those who sought information through the questionnaire will be 
pleased to know that their questions will be the basic topic for dis- 
cussion at the open forum meeting at the Detroit Convention. One 
of the patriarchs of the Association, Dr. (Past President) Neville, 
will preside. 

















